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AN ARTIST’S REMINISCENCES. 
Some Whistler Anecdotes. 


R. J. L. WIMBUSH is a busy and a 
conscientious artist who finds, as 
most sincere workers find, that it 

becomes increasingly difficult, as years 
roll on, to rest content with the work 
accomplished. The standard of such 
men inevitably rises with the accumula- 
tion of experience and with the gradual 
unfolding of mental vision until anachieve- 
ment of which they might have been proud 
in earlier days now produces an emotion 
of disappointment, the work of the hands 
falling so far short of the ideal as the 
imagination created it. 

Mr. Wimbush is a modest man, and 
when I sought him recently for an inter- 
view, especially in connection with the 
work he is sending in for consideration 
by this year’s Hanging Committee of the 
Royal Academy, he protested that his 
career could not be a matter of any 
interest to the readers of THe ENGLIisu 
ILLUSTRATED. It was when he permitted 
me to see his latest pictures (reproduced 
herewith) that he spoke of the difficulty 
he finds increasing every year of bringing 
his finished work up to the conceived 
standard ; and it is, no doubt, this sense 
of an, as yet, unrealised ideal of perfec- 
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tion that makes him sceptical of public 
interest. At all events, I learned from 
him but little more than that he is 
Warwickshire born and has resided for 
some years at Dartmouth—that he got 
his earliest training in art at the Phila- 
delphia (U. S. A.) Academy under Thomas 
Eakings, who had been a favourite pupil 
of Gerome—that for many years he had 
turned his hand to black and white illus- 
tration work—that he had commenced 
his connection with the Royal Academy 
Exhibitions before he was of age by 
having a piece of sculpture accepted for 
exhibition—that he had been represented 
since then by one or more canvases at 
most of the Academy Spring shows— 
that he had always been a hard worker, 
rejoicing in his art and the open-air life 
which was so essential a part of it. 
Beyond these outlines I got very little 
from Mr. Wimbush that would serve for 
a biographical sketch. 

But when I touched on his association 
with Whistler, I got a string of anecdotes 
of the great artist of the most entertaining 
description. 

It seems to have been largely by 
chance that Mr. Wimbush came into such 
B—2 
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close relations with Whistler. In Fitzroy 
Street was a big unoccupied house 
with several large studios. Whistler 
was installed in a large upper studio, 
while Mr. Wimbush rented an inexpensive 
studio on the. bottom floor. They were 
the only tenants of the large building, 
and Whistler's love of company, especially 
appreciative company, led him to send 
for the younger artist whenever he found 
himselfalone. In this way, for a consider- 


fashion, by a female caretaker of bibulous 
habits, who had one child, a girl of about 
five years. By inheritance, or through 
maternal neglect, this child was little 
better than the “gutter-snipe” of the 
slums, a dirty, dishevelled, ragged little 
creature, but Whistler saw something very 
beautiful in the girl’s face and would have 
her for a model. He went over to Paris 
when the picture was finished, and, instead 
of paying the child or her mother for the 


WANTED: FIFTY POUNDS REWARD. 
From the painting by J, L. Wimbush. 


able time, the two were thrown together 
nearly every day, greatly to the advan- 
tage, no doubt, of the younger man, who 
looks back on that association now as 
one of the most fruitful in his artistic 
career. “Though my work,” to quote 
Mr. Wimbush, “bears no resemblance 
whatever to the incomparable genius of 
Whistler, I learned a very great deal from 
watching him work and hearing him talk 
upon art topics.” 

The two artists were served, after a 


sittings, he asked a wealthy American 
lady of his acquaintance there to buy a 
costume for his “charming little protégé.” 
In due course a parcel arrived, containing 
an elaborate Parisian gown and an ex- 
pansive picture hat. Forthwith the proud 
mother dressed the little tatterdemalion 
in the finery and sent her out to prome- 
nade the district and breed envy in the 
sordid souls of the neighbours. The 
neighbourhood had only one way of ex- 
pressing its emotions, and Mr. Whistler's 
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QUIETUDE. 


From the painting by J. L. Wimbush. 
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protégé came back presently in a state 
more dilapidated even than usual, and, of 
course, in tears. 

Whistler's indifference to the value of 
money was proverbial. When he first 
entered the great empty studio in Fitzroy 
Street, this same caretaker was showing 
him over the house. He appeared to be 
struck by its desolate and dirty condition. 
“T’ll have this,” he said, ‘“ but——,” 
and then diving into his pocket pulled 
out a handful of gold and silver coins 
which he laid on the floor. “Clean it,” 
saidhecurtly. ‘Yes, sir,” she answered as 
blandly as if he had tipped her sixpence. 

There was an electric bell to each of 
the two studios, and Mr. Wimbush relates 
that many a time he has heard Whistler 
ring and knock, knock and ring alter- 
nately at the front door in a vain 
endeavour to rouse the tippling house- 
keeper from her afternoon slumber to let 
him in. Going himself down to the door 
on these occasions, Mr. Wimbush would 
usually descry Whistler’s monocled eye 
glaring through the slit for letters, and 
his language when he got inside was 
certain to have a striking embroidery of 
mixed French and English expletives, in 
the midst of which the woman, roused at 
last, could generally be seen peering 
through the banisters and asking, with 
a suave air of surprise, “ Why, did you 
ring, Mr. Whistler?” 

“Then,”’ says Mr. Wimbush, “ it was 
high time for me to get back to my own 
studio.” 

Mr. Wimbush relates many anecdotes 
which illustrate the strength of Whistler's 
antipathies when he once conceived an 
aversion for anyone. Even his sitters 
were not exempt from his anger when 
they were especially trying. On one 
occasion he was painting the portrait of 
an Oxford professor, who was an in- 
corrigibly bad sitter, leaving his pose, 
running round the room to look at. the 
pictures and even getting behind the 
artist to watch him at work. Whistler 
fumed and raged, but to little purpose. 
He would get the sitter-into the right 
pose again, admonish him to keep quite 
still; but as soon as he was busy with 
his brush off the professor would go on 
his own little voyage of discovery. 


There was but one end possible with an 
artist of Whistler’s temperament. He 
destroyed the canvas with a stroke, 
ordered the sitter out of the place and 
forbade him ever to come back again. 

“T pleased him greatly one day,” said 
Mr. Wimbush, recalling another incident. 
“ A New York lady of wealth was passing 
through London, and requested Whistler 
to paint her portrait as she wished to 
make her husband a present of it. One 
day, as was his usual practice after a 
sitting was over (for he hated to be alone), 
he sent down for me to ask me what | 
thought of his day’s work. On my way 
up the stairs I passed a lady of whom I 
got merely a passing glance. When | 
entered his studio I saw the lady’s por- 
trait on his easel. ‘Don’t touch it 
again,’ I cried impulsively; ‘it’s just 
right as it is. He had caught perfectly 
that strong unmistakable impression one 
so often obtains in a flash, and yet he 
had had but one, or at the most two, 
sittings. He was delighted, and left the 
picture as it was, an impressionist work 
and a charming bit of colour.” 

“One of the best criticisms I ever had 
from him was drawn out by a painting of 
mine in which I had rather forced the ex- 
pression of the lips in a face on my canvas. 
‘It is as bad,’ said he, ‘ to overstate as to 
understate.’ I have never forgotten that, 
and it has served me in good stead when 
I have been tempted to make my mean- 
ing so clear that even dull intellects 
could not mistake it.” 

“Mr. Whistler was always charmingly 
genial with me, though we did not always 
agree on art topics; but he had no patience 
with dilettanti, and nothing enraged 
him more than the shallow pretentious- 
ness of the art Philistine. I once saw 
him treat a big Bond Street dealer, who 
called to ask if Whistler had any small 
canvases for sale, with a studied indiffer- 
ence that made me hot with pity for the 
man. The dealer had offended him on 
some occasion, and though Whistler did 
not actually turn his visitor out of the 
studio, I have no doubt the latter felt 
more uncomfortable than if he had been 
actually ejected. Whistler could express 


contempt more effectively than any other 
man I ever knew.” 


SS Se 
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“A HUNTING WE WILL Go.” 
From the painting by J. L. Wimbush, 
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“ To degrade art to the market stand- 
point was something Whistler could not 
endure. I once heard him point to an 
etching of his that represented an old 
man passing some Chelsea shops. ‘ There,’ 
said he; ‘if I should entitle that “ Trotty 
Veck,” I might popularise it, but should I 
make it a better picture ?’” 

Mr. Wimbush relates another story 
characteristic of Whistler’s inveterate 
detestation of the person against whom 
he had once conceived a dislike. A certain 
gentleman had grievously offended him, 
probably unwittingly, but Whistler 
likened him to a toad, and that idea grew 
and grew in his mind till it possessed him. 
Finally he besought Mr. Wimbush to get 
him a live toad, as he intended writing a 
book and illustrating it with this in- 
dividual in the likeness of a toad. He 
got his live toad and, after studying its 
features, gave it to the housekeeper with 
instructions to preserve it carefully. She 
packed the animal in a box with cotton- 
wool, and the consequence was that, 
when Whistler asked for it again, it wasa 
sadly emaciated specimen of the batra- 
chian species. Whistler’s sympathy was so 
excited by its pitiable condition that he 
apparently forgot his anger towards its 
human parallel. 

Whistler’s anger was roused to high 
pitch one day by the delivery at the 
studio of a letter which had been origin- 
ally addressed to him, “Care of the 
Royal Academy.” When the letter 
reached him, it bore on the face th: words 
“Not known at this address.” The 
artist thought this was an intentional 
slight put upon him by some official of 
the Academy, and Mr. Wimbush had no 
little trouble to persuade him that it 
was merely the postman’s conventional 
endorsement of a letter that cannot be 
delivered at the address inscribed on it. 

“When he was painting the Vanderbilt 
portrait,” continued Mr. Wimbush, “ he 
had me up every day to give my opinion 
of it. At last it was finished and | was 
summoned as usual. ‘ Well, what do you 
think of it?’ But I had exhausted my 
vocabulary of praise and I had no words 
left. ‘I've nothing to say,’ I answered 
finally. ‘That’s the very best criticism,’ 
said Mr. Vanderbilt himself, who was 
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present. I turned to him and said, ‘ You 
look like a prince in that portrait, Mr. 
Vanderbilt; like the Young Pretender.’ 
‘Pretender!’ he exclaimed rather indig- 
nantly I thought, ‘Who was he?’ At 
first I supposed Mr. Vanderbilt’s education 
had been somewhat neglected, but I 
presently discovered that he was, of all 
surprising things, an American Jacobin. 
He actually resented the term ‘ Preten- 
der.’” 

Whistler’s handwriting was exceedingly 
delicate and minute, and Mr. Wimbush 
relates that he once took the elder artist 
to see a particularly charming spot he 
had discovered at Amersham. They 
stopped at an old hotel, where Whistler 
fell in love with a fireplace. On coming 
away they were asked to write in the 
visitors’ book. Whistler signed his usual 
microscopic signature, and added the 
words, “ What an amazing kitchen!” A 
day or so after Mr. Wimbush took a friend 
to the inn to see the signature, and dis- 
covered that since their visit someone else 
had scrawled his own name right across 
Whistler’s, whose dainty chirography had 
quite escaped notice. 

“ Whistler,”’ says Mr. Wimbush, “ often 
spent months over a picture, painting it 
over and over before he was satisfied. 
He had a habit of saying, however, when- 
ever he laid down the brush, ‘It is 
finished.’ Then he would begin on it again 
the next day, and so’on, day after day, 
but always, ‘It is finished’ at the close of 
each day's labour. He wasconscientious 
almost to a fault, faithful to the ideal 
that stirred him to execute.” 


The five examples of Mr. Wimbush’s 
work which we reproduce with this 
article illustrate the range of his artistic 
sympathies. Those entitled “ His father’s 
sword he soon will wield” and “ Wanted : 
Fifty pounds reward” are his latest 
paintings. His pictures are very human, 
and have the quality of telling a definite 
story with truth and vividness, whether 
that story have humour or pathos or 
dramatic force or simple naturalness of 
conception and execution. Contrast the 
frontispiece, with all its suggestions of 
action and thunderous acclaim of the 
young knight, with the perfect peace and 
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rest and silence of “‘Quietude,” reproduced 
on page 107, or the perfectly natural 
humour of “ A hunting we will go” with 
the dramatic significance of the pdinting 
entitled “ Wanted : Fifty pounds reward,” 
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a sign of simplicity of spirit when an 
artist paints children with so much sym- 
pathy as does Mr. Wimbush. But manly 
vigour is just as pronounced a charac- 
teristic in Mr. Wimbush’s art. He has 
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“LADIES FIRST.” 
From the painting by J. L. Wimbush. 


given on page 106. Humanity in all its 
moods and manifestations chiefly inspires 
Mr. Wimbush. Nature is the setting, but 
it is humanity thatcounts; and it is signifi- 
cant to note how much his interest is con- 
cerned with child life also. It iscertainly 


painted pictures of riot and carnage with 
marked force, but they do not seem to 
come with so intimate an expression of 
his sympathy as scenes of peace and calm 
content. However, as our illustrations 
show, he is no painter of a single mood. 
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By JESSIE E. GORDON-EDE. 


HE small Breton village of Erquot 
7 was steeped in the steady intense 
sunshine of late summer and of 
early afternoon. It was as if the sun 
had cast a spell over the place, a spell of 
peace and of silence. The sound of a foot- 
step on the road would have shocked the 
ear ; the passage of a vehicle would have 
been an outrage. The one village street 
was empty, and such few shops as there 
were suggested an abandoned enterprise. 
In the priest’s garden, shut from the 
world by old red walls, the padre sat; a 
quince tree bending beneath its burden 
of fruit affordef a shade which was 
broken here and there by a mosaic of 
brilliant sunshine. The priest sat idle, his 
hands folded on the book on his knees. 
The garden was exquisitely ordered ; 
planted to replenish a homely kitchen, 
set with simple and delightful things 
that lay now bathed in the vivid light. 
There were flowers, too, hardy cottage 
things, and a riot of roses—pink, and 
crimson, and white, these last left to a 
delicious disorder that served to empha- 
sise the sedate perfection of the prosperous 
beds of bean and carrot and onion. 
A row of beehives added curiously to 
the sense of summer peace. 
The house, set amid a cluster of apple 
and pear trees, was little more than a 
112 


cottage, red-tiled and green-shuttered, 
complete in its assurance of homeliness. 
One was convinced of a scrupulous order 
within: the shining windows with their 
snowy curtains, the glimpse of freshly- 
ruddled tiles, were eloquent of untiring 
industry. 

From the eaves the drowsy murmur of 
pigeons came and blended with the hum 
of innumerable insects, while the inces- 
sant papery rustle of the grasshoppers, 
the distant hum of a threshing machine, 
the faint, far sound of the sea falling 
upon a shore—guiltless alike of rock and 
of pebble—were all so native to the 
peace of the day and hour as in no wise 
to arrest the ear or fret the mind. 
Suddenly there was a stir among the 
pigeons on the roof, a little movement in 
the house. Light footsteps and gentle 
voices broke upon the air, and the sound- 
waves rippled out till they smote the ear 
of the dreaming man beneath the quince 
tree. He raised his head with a faint 
gesture of gentle, deprecatory impatience ; 
then he rose and came forward to meet 
the girl—almost a child she seemed by 
reason of her slim straightness — who 
came down the trim pathway. 

As she came she called over her shoulder 
amerry fragment in avery imperfect patois, 
and from the doorway a serving woman, 
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rosy and smiling beneath the drift of her 
peasant coife, nodded lovingly. 

“ Ah, my child,” the priest said as they 
met, “have you come to spoil my reverie 
or to steal my peaches?” 

“I am a messenger,” she said laugh- 
ingly as they turned to the seat beneath 
the tree. 

“My father has sent me to ask if you 
will play chess to-night. The great 
picture is finished at last; Francine has 
made a batch of your favourite galettes, 
and there will be a moon to light you 
home, so how can you refuse?” 

She was a pretty child, standing there 
with the dapple of shadow and sun 
raining upon her, with her childish white 
gown revealing frankly the immature 
grace of her figure, and her face with the 
smiling eyes and bowed womanly mouth 
full of eagerness and animation. The 
priest’s eyes swept the young face and 
glanced aside and fixed themselves upon 
the roses beyond. “I will come,” he 
said gently; “‘and look now, my child, 
let us find some peaches. You must 
take some to le bon péve; we will make 


festival to-night, it is a great occasion— 


the picture is finished. Let us call the 
good Jeannot for a basket.” 

They crossed the grass plot and the 
little path leading to the house, and 
Margaret sprang forward with a glad 
little cry. On the step a litter of kittens 
lay asleep beside their mother; the child 
knelt beside them and laughed with 
pleasure, as she touched their warm, soft 
fur; the mother-cat raised her head 
quickly and opened her eyes ; these people 
meant no harm to her kittens, she decided, 
and her mother-fear was quenched in 
mother-pride. She got up and rubbed 
herself against the priest’s legs, looked 
wistfully up at him, and then made a 
little quick excursion back to the kittens. 
Margaret was holding one against her 
delicate cheek; she made a delightful 
picture in her white gown, and once 
again the man’s eyes rested upon her 
and then turned swiftly away. 

“Are they not charming?” she cried, 
holding the small struggling creature 
towards him; he touched the soft fuf 
with his thin, strong fingers. 

“Madame le Brun is proud of her 
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children,” he said, looking down at the 
mother-animal, who purred loudly as she 
pressed against her master’s legs. 

“ Jeannot,” he called gently as a whisk 
of crisp blue skirt crossed the passage. 

“ Jeannot, a basket, please.” 

“But yes, monsieur !” she called back, 
and came half running in her eagerness 
to serve. 

“Mademoiselle would perhaps desire 
one of the kittens?” she questioned, as 
the girl reluctantly restored the pretty 
little creature to its mother. 

“Oh, I should love one,” she said 
eagerly. ‘May I have one, father ?” 

“Of course, my child. What should 
we do, Jeannot and I, with four kittens ? 
We had not the heart to drown any, but 
figure to yourself four grown cats !” 

‘“* Mademoiselle must choose which she 
will have when they are a little older,” 
said Jeannot, adding as they turned back 
to the garden, “Monsieur will find the 
peaches on the south wall the best.” 

The fruit trees, trained by a master 
hand, half hid the girding walls—plum 
and peach and fig, laden with beautiful 
fruit ; it was quick work filling the basket. 

Margaret was grown a veritable child, 
and set her small white teeth into the 
sun-warmed cheek of a giant fig. Father 
Loti smiled. 

“ How you are greedy, you little wicked 
one!” he said gaily, catching a reflection 
of her youthful delight as she laughed 
and chattered and- tasted with frank 
childish satisfaction. 

“Who could fail to be greedy here?” 
she retorted, spreading her pretty hands 
expressively with a gesture borrowed 
from the country where speech is largely 
manual. 

“But—I must go,” she said at last 
reluctantly, “my father expects me to give 
him his tea, but to-night you will come 
and we will make festival as you say.” 

When she was gone, with her bubbling, 
delicious laughter, her low sweet voice 
and delicate unconscious coquetries, 
Father Loti returned to his seat beneath 
the quince tree. He gave a little sigh 
as his eyes swept the garden grown 
suddenly so barren, so bereft; then he 
took up his abandoned book. 

* * * * 
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The summer twilight was fast giving 
place to night when the priest hurried 
down the narrow village street, returning 
as he went the affectionate salutations 
offered by the groups of gossiping 
peasants who were enjoying the cool 
evening. 

A call from a dying man had delayed 
the padre, and it was late when he 
knocked at the door of the painter’s 
house ; Margaret herself opened the door, 
and the light from the bright room 
within flowed out in a yellow stream 
across the road. 

The little wilful tendrils of the child’s 
hair showed round her shadowed face 
like a halo. She put out her hands and 
drew the tired man into the room. 

“ Mon pere,” she called ; “ here is Father 
Loti at last!” 

From an inner room a man’s voice 
called a cheery greeting, and a moment 
later the painter came in, a sheaf of wet 
brushes in his hand, his figure hidden by 
a well-worn blouse of faded blue linen. 

“We had almost despaired of you,” he 
said ; “ but you are come, my friend, and 
all is well. What do you say? Shall 


we have supper at once, or will you first 
see the picture?” 

“Father is very naughty,” Margaret 
broke in. “ The picture is finished—quite, 
quite finished, and yet he will touch it, 


and by lamplight! And of course, mon 
pere, Father Loti must see the picture 
first ; let us go now while Francine brings 
the soup.” 

She passed into the room beyond the 
living-room, which served as a studio 
and was littered with painter-gear. The 
walls were hung with canvases and 
drawings, draped here and there with 
gorgeous fabrics and embroideries. One 
or two handsome pieces of furniture were 
ranged against the walls, and in the open 
space left clear a big rack easel stood, 
and on it the picture. 

Oscar Rainham turned up the lamp to 
better the already excellent light, and the 
girl went forward eagerly to see that no 
harm had been done by the re-touching 
she so seriously deprecated. 

“ Dear child, you are casting a shadow 
on the canvas—Father Loti cannot see,” 
said the painter. 
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Margaret diew back and stood between 
the two men as they silently looked at 
the picture. The first thing that struck 
an observer was the extraordinary sense 
of light, conveyed by some magic—no 
mere blending of pigments, but light 
itself, breathed from the canvas. The 
central figure was the Christ-Child, a 
beautiful lad with ruddy hair, kneeling 
and holding in his hands a little empty 
cage. His face was turned skywards and 
he watched with grave rapt eyes a newly- 
freed bird that soared into the air. A 
group of children watched the bird, some 
with happy faces and some evidently 
angry at the loss of their plaything. A 
delicate spring’ landscape showed beyond 
the children, and the grass at their feet 
was gemmed with flowers. 

A little silence held the three friends as 
they looked, then Oscar Rainham said— 

“You see the meaning, father? Christ 
frees the bird of truth from the cramping 
cage of ignorance”—the priest bowed 
his head silently, looking with tender 
tear-wet eyes at the wonderful work 
before him. 

“It is a great picture, my friend; may 
le bon Dieu bless you.” 

“You like it?—ah! then I am glad,” 
said Oscar Rainham eagerly. ‘No one 
has seen it except this child, and one 
never knows how a picture may strike 
others. To-morrow it goes to London, 
if it is dry. I hate to let it go, but one 
must live. Come now, let us eat; you 
must be starving, and Francine will scold 
if we let her potage cool.” 

In the living room the table was set 
with simple grace, fruit and flowers and 
snowy napery, all lighted softly by the 
candles set round the room in English 
brass candlesticks. The walls were a 
deep cream colour, and against it a fine 
oak armoire, such as the peasants cherish, 
showed a warm brown. 

A flask of Chianti, a jug of cider, long 
twists of crisp bread and steaming bowls 
of soup all conspired to add to the attrac- 
tions of the homely meal. Oscar Rain- 
ham was a good host—he talked well 
himself and his talent was in some curious 
way infective. Dull people grew bright 
and bright people brilliant under the 
spell of Rainham’s genial whimsical 
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The men watched her as she sang—a delightful picture of innocent youth. 


personality, and as the three drew round 
the table a. pleasant sense of festivity 
invaded the atmosphere of the room. 
Rainham talked like a happy school- 
boy, and found a delicate echo of his mood 
in the face of his daughter. Anecdotes 
and jests were bandied round the table, 
Father Loti bearing his part and adding 
here and there a quaint touch of thought 
or some happy turn of speech. Sound 
waves bearing the tremulous ship of 
laughter on their bosoms flowed out 
through the open window and mingled 


with the sounds of life in the street. Now 
and then Margaret clapped her hands 
with delight at some merry sally or gay 
rejoinder. Three children could not have 
been more gay. When the meal was 
over they went into the studio; the men 
lighted cigarettes, and the handsome Fran- 
cine brought coffee—such coffee as only 
the French peasant knows the secret of. 
At a word from her father Margaret 
took up a guitar that lay across a chair 
and sang, in a clear, touching child-voice, 
snatches of half-remembered songs and 
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little improvised verses linked with 
vagrant melodies. ‘The men watched her 
as she sang—a delightful picture of inno- 
cent youth—her pretty head bent over 
the guitar while her fingers stumbled 
softly over the strings. 

Rainham half closed his eyes and 
muttered, “‘ Charming composition that,” 
and the priest, long schooled to avoid 
such moving sights, let his lids fall over 
his eyes—eyes in which his vows had 
failed to quench his hungry manhood. 

Margaret laid aside her guitar. 

“Do you people not want to begin 
your game?” she said. 

“You and the good Francine’s supper 
had almost made us forget our game,” 
answered her father. “ But come, let us 
play, my friend.” 

Margaret put a carved box on a little 
table while Rainham drew a chessboard 
from a cupboard, and in a few seconds 
the men were placed and the game began. 
Margaret brought out some sewing, a 
tiny garment—for even in the prosperous 
village there were poor mothers to sew 
for. 

As the game progressed the low 
murmur of the men’s voices sounded 
pleasantly. 

“Pawn to king’s fourth. Pawn to 
king’s fourth—king’s knight to bishop's 
third——” 

Here and there an absurd ejaculation, 
a scrap of verse, a catch-word, mingled 
with the sober business of the game, 
thought overflowing its proper channels 
and roving like a mad thing amid the 
lumber of the mind. 

It was late when at last Father Loti 
rose. 


‘“« Ah! mon ami, you have worsted me,” 
he cried cheerfully, “but I will have my 
revenge—lI will defeat you yet!” 


“Play another 
Rainham. 

“Oh! butno! I must gohome; this is 
no hour for a quiet priest to be abroad.” 

Margaret was folding the little shirt 
tenderly, as if the very touch of the baby 
garment in her hands was sweet. 

“ Your moon is gone, father,” she said, 
glancing out of the open window. 

“Well, well, my child, these. feet of 
mine know their way home, and Jeannot 


game now?” said 
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sets always a small lamp in my window 
to guide me if they fail. 

“It is well you have the good Jeannot 
to care for you,” said Rainham; the 
lonely lot of his friend struck him to- 
night with a sudden sense of pity. 

“ She is a good soul, that kindly Jeannot 
—she makes a child of me—Good-night, 
my child; au vevoiy, mon ami.” They 
went with him to the door and watched 
him until he was lost in the shadows of 
the night. 

* * * * 

“Mademoiselle will prefer, perhaps, 
this brown fellow ; he has a fine coat and 
is of an excellent character. Or this little 
wicked one—see—he finds life a very 
merry affair, and this very day he chased 
his mother, the good Le Brun, half round 
the garden.” 

The difficult matter of deciding between 
the rival attractions of the kittens con- 
fronted Margaret, and the difficulty was 
enhanced by Jeannot, who sang the praises 
of each impartially. 

“Oh, I will have this one with the 
white shirt-front.” 

Margaret at last decided, and she stood 
up lest she should be lured into further 
considerations. 

“* Bien, mademoiselle—she goes to make 
a beautiful cat. I will put her in a basket 
with flannel to keep her warm on the 
journey.” 

It was autumn, and the garden was 
changed from its serene summer mood. 
The fruit was garnered and the leaves 
fell faster than Jean-Baptist, the rosy 
gardener-boy, could sweep them away. 

There were few bees about now, and 
little groups of dead drones lay among 
the grass before each hive. Summer was 
over. 

Margaret, sensitive to every influence, 
shivered slightly. A bird piped mourn- 
fully in a tree near her; a gust of wind 
swept with sudden malice through the 
leafless trees and went moaning inland, 
leaving the taste of salt on her lips; she 
saw the figure of Father Loti pacing the 
south wall, and she went slowly down to 
meet him—she was under the spell of the 
weather ; who could escape the influence 
ofthe autumn mood? Even the busy and 
cheerful Jeannot had shrugged her 
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shoulders and muttered resentfully, ‘‘ Le 
temps comme il fait triste.” 

Father Loti turned at the sound of the 
girl's light step on the path and came to 
meet her. He seemed in some curious 
way to share in the-autumn disaster ; his 
face looked thinner, his hair greyer, his 
fine hands more frail than the summer 
had shown them. 

Margaret searched her friend’s face a 
little anxiously ; was he ill then ?—the 
mother instinct was alight in a moment. 
Did he take care of himself? — did 
Jeannot look well after him? He spent 
himself too much for his poor and sick ; 
she must entreat him to spare himself. 

“Dear father,” she said very softly, 
“are you well?” 

He took her outstretched hands in his. 

“Yes, my child, I am well,” he said 
slowly ; but even as he spoke his pale face 
grew ash-white—he dropped her hands, 
but he did not turn his eyes from her face 
with the schooled gesture she knew so 
well and had dimly wondered at; his 
eyes reminded her suddenly of those of 
a beautiful hare she had once freed from 
a trap—so anguished, so appealing. He 
was certainly ill, but men hated to be 
thought sick. She would say nothing 
now, but someone—her father perhaps, 
must persuade him to see the English 
doctor who lived in the little white house 
on the cliff; in the meantime he must be 
cheered, distracted. 

“I have been choosing my kitten,” she 
said with an effort to regain a brighter 
mood. “I have chosen the little black 
fellow with the white shirt-front. | 
hope Madame Le Brun will not fret for 
him.” 

‘“‘ Madame Le Brun has a nest full—how 
should she fret ?” he said gravely. “It is 
those who must give all who fret.” 

How strangly he talked! Margaret felt 
anxious, frightened almost. Another 
peevish gust of wind swept the garden,~ 
Scattering the heaps of leaves on the 
gtass—tearing, too, the end of the light 
gossamer scarf that Margaret wore about 
her pretty throat from her detaining 
hand and tossing it as if in some mood of 
impish mischief across the breast of the 
man. 


The delicate fabric touched his face as 
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it leapt inthe air, andthe contact and 
the faint odour the womanly thing ex- 
haled brought a sudden red stain into the 
priest’s cheeks. He plucked the clinging 
scarf from him, as Margaret stretched her 
hand to reclaim it with a little cry of 
apology, and then—their hands met—he 
held hers in both of his—his face stooped 
—bent to hers—his eyes searching her 
little frightened moon-white face. 

“ Child—child,” he said in a low 
trembling tone—* child, you must go.” 

As the wind had swept the garden and 
left it silent, so his voice ceased and a 
hush fell between them. His grasp of her 
hands relaxed, the fear faded out of her 
face ; she looked at him wonderingly, as 
yet only half understanding. A little sob 
of nervousness escaped her, and at the 
sound Father Loti bent his head and 
kissed her hands—the rosy fingers each 
in turn—the soft pink palms and the 
slim wrists that her child’s gown left bare. 

“Qh, father, let me go,” she begged, 
her sweet eyes wide with pity. 

“Yes, yes—go, little one—go.” 

The green garden door that opened on 
to the road swung back and Margaret 
passed out of the garden. 

“ Go, my child,” said Father Loti again, 
with his eyes averted lest he should see 
her grace and call her back. 

“T will come to-morrow, father,’”’ she 
half asserted, half questioned. 

“No, my child”—and he closed the 
green door very slowly. 

* * * + 

Father Loti sat under his quince tree, 
bare now of its burden of leaves and 
fruit. He was unmindful alike of the 
chill wind and of the occasional silver 
spit of rain that lashed his face. The 
habit of years, the trick he had learned of 
looking aside when allurement lay in his 
path, served him now. It was overnow, 
that madness ; he must redouble his efforts 
—he had been idle of late ; his sick-poor— 
had he neglected them? A fresh fervour 
seemed to sting him—he must begin 
again; le bon Dieu would forgive— 
would understand. 

Jeannot called from the house that he 
should come in. He must not distress 
her. For an instant he bowed his head, 
and then passed into the house. 
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AY has always been looked forward 
to from the gloom and the 
bluster and the tearfulness of the 

earlier year with a feeling of expectant 
pleasure, more so in the past than now. 
It is the sweet and gentle month when 
the ardour of the sun woos the earth 
once more into brightness and beauty, 
when the songsters carol forth prodigally 
their strains of love, and a new impulse 
is felt coursing through everything that 
has life and form. Milton only voiced 
the general pleasure when he sang :— 
‘‘ Hail, bounteous May, that dost inspire 

Mirth and youth and warm desire ! 

Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 

Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing, 

Thus we salute thee with our early song, 

And welcome thee and wish thee long.” 


In the olden days it was the custom to 
go forth at sunrise with the blowing of 
horns to fetch in bloom and hawthorn 
branches, and the maidens used to bathe 
their faces in the May-dew to make them 
fair. Sidney refers to this :— 


** When merry May first early calls the morn, 
With merry maids a-maying they do go.” 
And Shakespeare gives us some idea 

of the liveliness of the morning when he 

remarks :-— 
‘***Tis as much impossible, 
Unless we swept ’em from the door with cannon, 


To scatter ‘em, as ‘tis to make ’em sleep 
On May-day morning.’’ 


Herrick tells us how they decorated 
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their houses with the bloom and the 
branches on their return :— 


‘* See how 
Devotion gives each house a bough 
Or branch ; each porch, each door, ere this 
An ark, a tabernacle is 
Made up of white-thorn neatly interwove.” 


The day was observed as a general 
holiday, and all classes appear to have 
joined in the festivities. From Chaucer 
down to the time of Henry VIII. we read 
of royal personages and the Court 
taking part in them. Dr. Wolcot catches 
the spirit of the occasion :— 


‘‘ The daisies peep from every field, 
And violets sweet their odour yield ; 
The purple blossom paints the thorn, 
And streams reflect the blush of morn. 
Then lads and lasses all be gay, 
For this is Nature’s holiday. 


Let lusty Labour drop his flail, 

Nor woodman’s hook a tree assail ; 

The ox shall cease his neck to bow, 

And Clodden yield to rest the plough. 
Then lads and lasses all be gay, 
For this is Nature's holiday.” 


In sympathy with the natural joyous- 
ness, the lads and the lasses danced 
together, and joined in sports on the 
village green. Who does not remember 
the old seventeenth century song ?— 


‘* Come lasses and lads, get leave of your dads, 

And away to the Maypole hie, 

For every fair has a sweetheart there, 
And the fiddler’s standing by. 

For Willy shall dance with Jane, 
And Johnny has got his Joan! 

To trip it, trip it, trip it, trip it! 
Trip it up and down.”’ 


Then there was the crowning and pro- 
cession of the May Queen. Every village 
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had its Maypole, and every May morning Stowe says in his “ London”: “ Inthe 
it was wreathed with flowers and pre- month of May the citizens of London (of 
pared for the young people to dance all estates) lightly in every parish, or 
round it most of the day. The Puritans, sometimes two or three parishes joining 
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in the time of the Commonwealth, together, had their several Mayings and 

stopped this and had the Maypoles_ did fetch in Maypoles.” 

demolished, but after the Restoration Many curious local customs sprang 

they were put up again and the festivities up in connection with the day, one of 

were renewed. the most interesting being that which 
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prevailed in various districts of northern 
Scotland, where the people used to put 
out their fires on the last day of April, 
and persons selected for the purpose met 
early on the first morning in May to 
produce new fire by turning an auger 
rapidly in a dry piece of wood. An 
active young man from each hamlet then 
carried some of the new fire as speedily 
as possible to his own village, and was 
received with great rejoicing, the people 
spending the rest of the day in feasting 
and pastimes. 

The general observance of these simple 
practices has long since died away, 
though there have been some attempts 
in places to revive them. They were 
probably a connecting link between our 
own intellectuality and the primitive 
times of Nature-worship. Whether the 
increased cultivation of the brain and 
the intenser struggle for success makes 
us happier mortals is a question for 
thought. Certainly we do not obtain 
that amount of happiness from simple 
things that our forefathers did. 

One of the most interesting survivals of 
May customs in Western Europe is the 
Furry dance at Helston in Cornwall. 
This is an ancient custom, but probably 
not so mysterious in origin as is supposed. 
May 8 is the octave of May 1 (the great 
May-day of old Britain—whether Saxon 
or Celtic). Certain Cornish writers think 
that the country people of the Meneage, 
having kept up May-day in their own 
parishes, assembled on May 8 to keep 
up May-day in Helston. This may be 
not inconsistent, however, with the 
legend of the plague at Helston, and the 
rejoicings of the Helston folk at their 
deliverance from it in May. The story 
of St. Michael and the Hellstone became 
connected with the observance. The 
processional dance is very interesting, 
and is a survival from old Cornu- 
British days. The Helston Furry dance 
is of immemorial antiquity, and the most 
interesting of May-tide observances. Some 
antiquarians trace its origin back to the 
Roman Floralia; and Polwhele was 
inclined to the belief that it was 


instituted in honour of a victory obtained 
over the Saxons. 

The Furry song contains evidence of 
its being of the Elizabethan period. The 
whole of the song may be found with the 
music in the Rev. S. Baring-Gould’s 
“Songs of the West.” The first verses 
run as follows, and are from the authentic 
version :— 

“Robin Hood and Little John 
They both have gone to fair, O! 
And we will to the merry greenwood 
To see what they do there, O! 
And for to chase—O ! 
To chase the buck and doe.” 


Refrain :— 


“With Hal-an-tow ! Rumbelow! 
For we are up as soon as any day, O! 
And for to fetch the summer home 
The summer and the May O! 
The summer is a-come O! 
And winter is a-gone O!” 

In the good old leisurely days of the 
past Penzance made very merry on May- 
day, and the corporation accounts contain 
numerous entries of expenses incurred by 
the town for the purpose of keeping up 
this engaging custom: thus, To John 
Gubbs for new scaving the scarf of the 
May-pole, 5s.; to John Jenkin, a spar for 
the May-pole, £1 1s ; to Michael Pearce 
for three halberts, and for illuminating 
the May-pole, £3 2s. 8d.; paid on account 
of the May-pole £3 17s. 4d. 

Is it a sign of the degeneracy of the 
age that so many of our old and 
picturesque customs are honoured nowa- 
days in the breach? May-day is no 
longer the merry festival time it once 
was. There is nothing in these ugly 
utilitarian days to remind us of the 
advent of Flora month but the strident 
blaring of horns by bands of dirty urchins 
who roam the countryside and make a 
hideous discord, which is an insult to 
fair, blossoming May. The Scilly Isles 
is the only place in Cornwall where the 
May-pole is now set up. This is such an 
extremely pretty custom, and provides 
such unalloyed pleasure for the young 
folks, that most people will regret that it 
should have been so generally discon- 
tinued. 
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By ALFRED WILSON-BARRETT. 


LONG the wide grass track, covered 
with pebbles and bordered on 
either side with brown waving 

tussocks, two men_ were plodding 
steadily. 

In front of them for miles stretched the 
great brown plains of the Rakaia, edged 
with snow-capped ranges. All around 
them was the same lonely scene; not a 
tree or a hedge breaking the flat mono- 
tony, save where, in one spot far on the 


left, a Pinus insignis plantation, behind 
which an experienced eye could distin- 
guish a station, showed up pleasantly 
green against the sky. 

The two men, oneof whom was consider- 
ably older than the other, were dressed in 
ragged clothes, and wore weather-beaten 


old felt hats. Their boots gave occasional 
glimpses of dusty bare feet, as they flop- 
flopped over the grass. 

On his back each carried a neat white 
package, about three feet by two, carefully 
strapped round about, and slung to the 
shoulders by straps. 

The New Zealand tramp, or swagger, 
is surely a luxurious being compared to his 
English counterpart. He has a hut pro- 
vided for him at every station, mutton, 
tea and flour, and is seldom insulted by 
the offer of a job, though as a matter of 
etiquette he generally commences by 
asking for one. 

This may be philanthropy on the part 
of run-holders, or it maynot. It iscertain 
that a boundary gate is easily left open, 
and that sheep are inclined to stray. 
Also a careless match in a dry summer has 
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been known to cause several miles of fire. 
So there are worse lives than a Maoriland 
swagger’s ; as there are also better. 

Our two friends, in spite of the difference 
in their ages, had been pals now a long 
time. During shearing season they would 
generally contrive to work the same shed 
together, have a short spree while their 
cheques lasted, and for the rest of the 
year hump their swags about the country 
thereby learning a great deal about 
Maoriland’s topography, and something 
of the customs of its inhabitants. 

Mike, the elder one, was an Irishman, 
who had come out in a sailing ship in 
the early days. He had a good-natured, 
humorous face, considerably weather- 
worn, and he was the boss of the party, 
his companion, a young colonial, generally 
deferring to Mike’s superior knowledge of 
the world. - 

Harry Thwaite, as he was called, was 
a smart wool-sorter, and earned good 
money at shearing time. Indeed he could 
have been sure of a billet all the year, but 
his love for Mike and a wandering life 
invariably overcame his desire for work ; 
and the autumn would see him, penniless 
and happy, tramping the plains by Mike’s 
side. 

Meanwhile, the companions had been 
nearing the little plantation, behind 
which stood one of the _ iron-roofed 
wooden erections which pass for houses 
on the plains. 

“It’s your shot,” said Harry, as they 
approached the gate, and Mike, grunting, 
dropped his swag by the post and made 

c—2 
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his way up the path. Harry seated him- 
self on the grass, and commenced to 
pull the pebbles from the holes in his 
boots. 

He had not been engaged long at this 
occupation when Mike appeared. making 
his way towards him with a look of 
pained surprise on his face. 

“What's up?” queried Harry, anxiously. 
“Where’s the hut and the tucker?” 

“ There ain’t none” said Mike, thought- 
fully. “Sure it’s not me would be staying 
in such a durrty hole. The boss hez got 
a fencing job on his moind, and if we’d 
come round in the morning we could 
have it,sez he. Job is it, begob! What's 
he think we are, annyways? And it’s 
no work, no tucker,sez he. Sure, I tell 
you, lad, he’s a new chum, that.” 

“Must be,” observed Harry, thought- 
fully, hastening his steps a little. ‘“ Fen- 
cing! Why can't he do his own fen- 
cing ?”’ 

The two kept a melancholy silence till 
they reached the boundary gate, and then 
Mike stopped, with a twinkle in his eye. 

“Tf it’s work he’s wanting,” he said, as 
he carefully propped the gate open with 
a stone—“ if it’s work he’s wanting, let 
him run after his sheep in the morning!” 

Harry laughed, and then checked him- 
self with an anxious look. ‘“ What the 

are we to do, though?” he asked. 
“The tucker’s run out and we're miles 
from the next station. It’ll be dark soon, 
too.” 

Mike took off his hat and scratched his 
grizzled head. 

“There’s a little place five miles from 
here,” he said. ‘Sure, we can arroive 
there soon after darrk. There won’t be 
a hut, but they won’t refuse us a bit of 
tucker at all. I’ve never been there, but 
I’ve passed it by often; and sure, it’s the 
only chance we’ve got, and it’s me stum- 
mack that’s begging me to try, anny- 
ways.” 

The few miles were accomplished in 
silence. Mike was hungry and Harry 
limped with the pebbles which had found 
their way again through the holes in 
his boots. Both were inclined to be 
pessimistic. 

The house they were approaching did 
not reassure them, as they made their 


way towards it in the dusk. It was a 
very ordinary little two-roomed cottage, 
standing alone, as if it had dropped from 
the clouds into the middle of the great 
wide plain; and they could see no out- 
buildings, not even a trap house or shed. 

Mike deposited his swag by the little 
gate and raised the latch, though there 
were no lights in the windows and no 
signs of habitation. 

“It’s a blooming empty house!” 
growled Harry, “and ten to one locked 
up, too.” 

“It’s a poor heart that never rejoices,” 
said Mike, cheerfully. “If it’s empty it’s 
hard luck if we can’t get in somehow, 
and if there’s nobody there, sure we 
won’t ask him for anything, but just 
take it, at all.” 

The companions crept up the path and 
knocked at the door of the cottage. 

No sound came from within, and after 
hammering again, and trying the door, 
they made their way round the place, 
investigating. Everything was closed 
securely—doors, windows, and all—and 
the prospect of a descent by the chimney 
did not invite Harry, though Mike tried 
it on with him as a suggestion. 

At last Mike struck a match and 
attempted to look through the window. 
The little flame seemed only to exaggerate 
the gloom inside, and he was turning 
away with an oath when a voice raised 
itself from within. It was a queer husky 
voice, and was accompanied by a sound 
of rustling. “Fetch the doctor,” it 
wailed sadly. “I’m very bad. Fetch 
the doctor.” 

The two men started as if they had 
been caught in the act of burglary. 
“Fetch the doc—doc—doctor, boys. I’m 
very bad,” continued the distressed tones. 

In the dark loneliness of the plains the 
two friends shivered. Mike was the first 
to recover himself. 

“Sure, there’s a poor sick soul in there 
all alone,” he said, pityingly, “and real 
bad, too, by the sound ov um.” 

“ Arrah, darlin’!” he continued aloud, 
“tell us the way to get in at all, and 
we'll come and help yez.” 

No answer was returned and a dead 
silence reigned again. Out on the plains 
a faint nor’-wester was sighing sadly. 
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“It must have fainted,” said Harry, at 
last. “ Perhaps it’s died. What had we 
better do?” 

Mike, in desperation, struck another 
match and peered vainly through the 
window. 

Then the voice broke out again, this 
time with a stronger emphasis. ‘“ Fetch 
the doctor. I’m bad. I’m bad—doc— 
doc—doctor.” 

Mike, who was by nature compassionate, 
made a bound for the door and flung 
himself against it, but it was a strong 
one and heavily barred. He could make 
no impression. 

“Sure, the poor sowl’s dying,” he said, 
eagerly. “ We must get in somehow, if 
it’s only by the window!” 

“Yes, and get jugged for breaking into 
a house at night,” said Harry, sarcas- 
tically. “I tell you what, it sounded to 
me a sight more like a chap that’s been 
on the bust and got a bit bad like. If 
you went and broke in he might turn 
round on you, and if he’d lost any money 
or anything, he’d put it down to us when 
he got sober.” 

“Fetch the doctor,’ came the voice 
It sounded so weak this time and 


again. 
so imploring that even Harry looked 
anxious. 
“ Poor devil,” he said, compassionately. 
“We must,” said Mike at last, with 


determination. ‘‘One ov us must go. 
Sure, it’s only six miles to old Angleby’s. 
You go, Harry, and sure the howly 
saints "Il reward yez for your kind heart, 
and meself’ll watch the poor devil till ye 
come back.” 

Harry wavered. He was hungry and 
very tired. On the other hand there was 
nothing to be gained by waiting all night 
outside a house they could not enter, 
while the doctor would certainly—night 
work being well paid in the country— 
give him a blow out and a drive. And 
then there was the sick man’s prospective 
gratitude. 

“Give me your boots,” he said at length, 
“and I'll go.” 

Mike exchanged slowly. A very short 
distance would bring his boots to the 
same condition as Harry’s, and he 
watched them slouch along the path 
with regret. 
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When Harry had been gone some time 
and no sign had come from the cottage, 
Mike began to feel lonely. “Sure the 
poor sowl’s passed away,” he murmured. 
“He'll never want tucker nor drink no 
more at all, but it’s meself that could do 
with both these same. Sure, if the poor 
craythur’s dead there’d be no harm in 
borrowing from him.” 

The idea of being alone in the -house 
with a corpse rather depressed him, but 
the consideration that no one but a 
“haythen” would die without a drop of 
whiskey in the house decided him, and 
wrapping his coat sleeve carefully over 
his hand he smashed a pane in the win- 
dow, opened it, and clambered in. 

Striking a match he found himself in a 
little sitting-room. The remains of a 
meal on the table, together with a bottle 
of whiskey, convinced him that the owner 
of the voice must have been taken ill 
shortly after eating. He could see no 
candle or lamp of any kind, so clutching 
hold of the whiskey and the remains of 
the leg of mutton he seated himself in 
the dark and commenced to make up for 
lost time. 

When he had finished the mutton, and 
half the whiskey, Mike concluded he 
would have a look at the corpse. “Sure, 
it’s rude it’ll be thinking me not paying 
me respects,” he murmured, and grasping 
the remains of the whiskey in one hand 
and striking a match in the other, he 
made his way across the passage into the 
opposite room. 

This apartment was a bedroom. The 
furniture consisted of a bed, a chair and 
a washstand. There was no one there. 
That could be seen at a glance. Mike 
had taken the cottage for a two-roomed 
one, but, concluding he had made a 
mistake, he went out to look for the 
third. There wasn’t one. A newly- 
lighted match, before going out and 
burning his fingers, showed him the little 
passage, the front door, two rooms, and 
nothing more. 

As the light fell to the floor, the wailing 
voice struck his ear again. ‘Fetch the 
doctor,” it cried, “I’m bad. Fetch— 
fetch—fetch the doctor!” 

Mike trembled, and nearly lost the hold 
of the whiskey bottle. ‘“ Howly saints!” 
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he gasped; “he must be under the 
dining-room table!” 

He fortified himself with another drink 
before he explored further. It was very, 
very strange. The whiskey must have 
been strong, for he found himself at 
the front door by mistake, and turning 
back, there appeared to be six doors 
instead of two, and still the voice wailed 
in his ear, “ Fetch the doctor—fetch the 
doctor ! ” 

Mike burned his fingers once or twice 
in his haste, rushing frantically from 
room to room, and began to lose his 
temper. 

“Begorra! I'll tache you,” he cried 
angrily. “Why can’t yez die like a 
dacent Christian somewhere instead of 
nowhere, like that? It’s meself’ll show 


yez how to pass away, if I catches yez— 
playing your durrty tricks to frighten an 
Come out wid yez, 


honest Catholic ! 
and die in public!” 

The challenge was not accepted, and 
Mike, having used up his last match, 
drank the rest of the whiskey, and 
threatening to murder entirely anyone 
that played such thricks on Mike Malone 
when daylight came, sat down on the 
floor. 

Early in the morning a fatigued country 
doctor, who had been up all night with a 
bad case, drove up to the house in his 
buggy ; Harry, who looked all the better 
for his realised blow out, was seated by 
his side. 

Mike was not to be seen, but they soon 


caught sight of the broken window and 
climbed through. 

The doctor went first, and made his 
way across the passage to where his 
experience told him the bedroom and the 
sick person would be. As he reached it 
he gave an exclamation of surprise. 

Harry, who had followed him more 
slowly, had caught sight of Mike lying 
on the sitting-room floor, breathing 
heavily. By his side lay an empty 
whiskey bottle, and in his arms he held a 
large grey parrot, dead. 

Harry, catching the doctor’s exclama- 
tion of “No one here,” grasped the 
situation in a twinkling, and, bounding 
through the window, fled out into the 
cold morning. 

The doctor, who was a big man, and 
whose expected large fee had faded into 
the distance, bent over Mike, who was 
muttering to himself, with a peaceful 
smile :— 

“ Ah, sure, it’s ‘Fetch the doctor’ you 
can spake, is it! Y ever hear the sthory 
of your brother and the monkey? Yez 
talk too much, me son.” 

The doctor waited to hear no more, but 
rolling up his sleeves, he raised his whip 
over his head, and for the next few minutes 
Mike’s slumber was a disturbed one. 

When the real owner of the place 
returned it was disturbed again. 

* © * * * 

And yet they say “Kind hearts are 
more than coronets, and simple faith than 
Norman blood!” 
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HENRY WILLIAM BUNBURY. 


By HARRY THORNBER. 


ENRY WILLIAM BUNBURY was 
H born in 1750, being the second 
son of the Rev. Sir William Bun- 
bury, Bart., of Mildenhall, in Suffolk. 
The Bunburys were an old Norman family, 
and are mentioned in Stephen’s time as 
established at Bunbury, in Cheshire. 
Henry was educated at Westminster 
School, and from thence proceeded to St. 
Catherine’s Hall, Cambridge. His pro- 
pensity for caricature displayed itself 
early, as, at Westminster, he etched “A 
Boy riding upon a Pig,” a copy of which 
is to be found in the Print Room of the 
British Museum ; and at Cambridge the 
dons and undergraduates afforded him 
plenty of scope for the exercise of his 
powers as ahumorous draughtsman. He 
drew chiefly in pencil, or black and red 
chalk, but although he executed a few 
etchings in his early career, he was never 
successful, his etchings being scratchy, 
thin, and devoid of effect., 

His works, however, are very numerous, 
for the most part reproduced in stipple or 
dot style, by some of the finest exponents 
ofthat art,suchas F. Bartolozzi, C. Knight, 
W. Dickinson, J. R. Smith, P. W. Tom- 
kins, T. Ryder, T. Cheesman, etc. 

On leaving the University he devoted 
himself with enthusiasm to the fine arts, 
visited France and Italy, studying draw- 
ing at Rome, and bringing home a large 
number of Continental sketches made on 
his travels. 

On August 26th, 1771, Bunbury married 
Catherine, the eldest daughter of Kane 
William Horneck, Lieut.-Colonel of the 
Army of Sicily. She and her sister Mary 
were celebrated beauties, both being 
immortalised by Goldsmith—Mrs. Bunbury 
as “ Little Comedy ” and Mary (who after- 
wards married General Gwyne, Equerry 
to George III.) as the “ Jessamy Bride.” 

Bunbury had two sons—the elder, 
Charles John, who died in 1798, was the 
“Master Bunbury” painted by Reynolds 
in 1781 ; the younger son, Henry Edward, 
born in 1778, succeeded his uncle, Sir 
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Charles Bunbury, as seventh baronet in 
1821, and died in 1860, was a highly dis- 
tinguished military officer, holding the 
rank of Lieut.-General, and the author of 
several books, such as “‘ Narratives of the 
Campaign in North Holland in 1799”; 
and “Narrative of Certain Passages in 
the late War with France.” 

The earliest designs of Bunbury were 
two, engraved and published by M. Darly 
in 1770, entitled “The French Peasant ” 
and “ Le Cabriolet,” but the greater part 
of his early subjects were engraved and 
published by J. Bretherton, who had a 
well-known print shop at 134, New Bond 
Street. Some of the more notable are: 
“The Kitchen of a French Post House,” 
February 1st, 1771, published by John 
Harris, Sweeting’s Alley, Cornhill; “ View 
on the Pont Neuf at Paris,’ October 1st, 
1771. In these, the people are very thin 
and emaciated, but the designs are curious 
and interesting, and decidedly humorous 
and clever. 

“Englishmen at Paris, 1767,” published 
February 23rd, 1782. A very humorous 
design, showing a burly Englishman 
walking through one of the streets of 
Paris; the French people who, with the 
exception of the priest, are very spare, 
gazing with astonishment at the stolid 
Englishman. 

In 1772-3, he published, amongst others, 
two felicitous designs, “Strephon and 
Chloe,” dated November 28th, 1772, and 
“The Salutation Tavern,” March 2oth, 
1773, the latter of which is founded on 
the famous “Salutation” in Holborn. 
The vicissitudes connected with the sign 
of that house form one of the most 
amusing chapters in the history of “ Sign- 
boards.” In these years were also issued 
a goodly number of foreign sketches, and 
a set of four illustrations to “ Tristram 
Shandy,” suchas “The Siege of Namur 
by Captain Shandy and Corporal Trim,” 
“ The Overthrow of Dr.Slop,” “ The Battle 
of the Cataplasm” and “ The Damnation 
of Obadiah.” 





HENRY WILLIAM BUNBURY. 


CITS OUT AIRING ON SUNDAY. 


The most important designs in 1773-4 
were “The Christmas Academics—A 


Combination Game at Whist,” January 


20th, 1773, and “‘ The Hopes of the Family 
—An Admission at the University,” 
January 2nd, 1774, in which a countrified- 
looking booby is being examined by one 
of the dons, a rather rakish undergraduate, 
with his hands in his pockets, in the back- 
ground, smilingly surveying the scene. 
The father of the would-be undergraduate 
is depicted with an approving look on 
his face. This, among many others, 
showed the versatile powers of Bunbury, 
and his remarkable insight into character. 

Nearly sixty caricatures were published 
in 1772-4, but none in 1775-6. 

Three appeared in1777. ‘“ Newmarket 
—A Shot at a Pigeon,” “ Newmarket—A 
Shot at a Hawk,” March 3rd, and “ Pot 
Fair, Cambridge,” on June 25th. 

“ A Tour in Foreign Parts,” March 11th, 
is the sole design published in 1778, the 
drawing of which there can be no doubt 
was made some years earlier. 

“A Visit to the Camp” and “ Cox- 
heath Ho!” two admirable designs, are 
the only ones that appeared in 1779. 

From 1780 to 1795 about 150 designs 
of Bunbury’s were published, amongst 


which we find the choicest engravings 
from his drawings translated on to cop- 
per by the finest stipple engravers of that 
period. The best of these are “A 
College Gate” (divines going on duty), 
“A Game at Chess,” “ Billiards,” “ Re- 
cruits,” “Hyde Park,” and “ A Riding- 
House,” in 1780. 

“Morning: or the Man of Taste,” 
“Evening: or the Man of Feeling,” “A 
Chop-House” (containing a portrait of 
Dr. Johnson), “The Coffee-House,” 
“Hints to Bad Horsemen” (set of four), 
and “A Family Piece,” in 1781. 

In 1782, “ Richmond Hill,” the original 
drawing for which belonged to Horace 
Walpole, was engraved and published by 
W. Dickinson. Concerning this drawing 
Walpole wrote to Bunbury as follows : 
“IT am just come from the Royal Aca- 
demy, where I have been immensely 
struck, as I always am by your works, by 
a most capital drawing of Richmond Hill; 
but what was my surprise and plea- 
sure—for I fear the latter preceded my 
modesty—when I found your note, and 
read that so very fine a performance was 
destined for me! Thisis a true picture of 
my emotion, but I hope you will believe 
that I am not less sincere, when I assure 
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you that the first moment’s reflection 
convinces me how infinitely you think of 
over-paying me for the poor, though just 
tribute of my praise in a trifling work, 
whose chief merit is its having avoided 
flattery. Your genius cannot want that, 


HENRY WILLIAM BUNBURY, 


published in this year, are “A Long 
Story,” engraved by J. R. Smith; “The 
Song,” engraved by F. Bartolozzi; and 
*“* Conversazione,” engraved by W. Dickin- 
son. This is presumed to have taken 
place at Mrs. Thrale’s at Streatham. 


MORNING EMPLOYMENTS. 


and still less my attestation, but when 
you condescend to reward this, I doubt I 
shall be a little vain, for when I shall 
have such a certificate to produce, how 
will it be possible to remain quite 
humble?” 

Other prominent designs that were 


There is Dr. Johnson holding a glass to his 


right eye. Boswell is sitting on the edge 
of a chair, Mrs. Thrale looking into her 
tea-cup, and the figure on the right of 
Dr. Johnson is said to be Dr. Parr. 
“Peasants of Vale of Llangollen,” a 
pair, engraved by J. Baldrey; ‘‘ Auld 
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Robin Gray,” engraved by F. Bartolozzi ; 
“ All Fours” and “ The Inflexible Porter 
—A Tragedy,” were produced in 1783. 

The most notable ones that appeared 
in 1784 were ‘Morning Employment,” 
by P. W. Tomkins, a most graceful and 
beautiful design ; “A Camp Scene,” by 
C. White; “The Deserter,” by W. 
Dickinson; “Lady Thomas and Fair 
Annette”? and “ Lady Ann Bothwell’s 
Lament,” by F. Bartolozzi. 

In 1785 appeared “ The Gardens of 
Carlton House with Neapolitan Ballad 
Singers,” designed 18th May, 1784, en- 
graved and published by W. Dickinson. 
This is the most charming engraving 
after Bunbury—indeed, it is one of the 
choicest of the stipple engravings of the 
eighteenth century. There are about 
twenty figures, presumably portraits of 
notabilities of that day. George, Prince 
of Wales (afterwards George IV.), is in 
the centre of the picture, with a beauti- 
ful lady on eacharm. The lady on his 
right is Georgiana, Duchess of Devon- 
shire, and the lady on his left is Mary 
Isabella, Duchess of Rutland. In this 
year was published “A Barber’s Shop,” 
from a drawing in the possession of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. This is the first of the 
two bearing that title, the other one 
being executed in 1811, the year Bunbury 
died, and published May 15th, 1818. 
This second plate is memorable on 
account of its being the last plate upon 
which the prince of caricaturists, James 
Gillray, was engaged before he became 
hopelessly insane. Two very pleasing 
prints, “ A Band of Savoyards” and “A 
Dancing Bear,” engraved by C. Knight, 
were also issued in 1785. 

In 1786-7 some excellent designs were 
published. ‘‘Love and Hope,” “Love 
and Jealousy” (the original drawings of 
which are in the print room of the 
British Museum), a pair; ‘‘ Gleaners,” a 
pair; and “A ‘Tale of Love.” 

The three works, however, by which 
Bunbury is best known all belong to 
1787. ‘*An Academy for Grown Horse- 
men,” by Geoffrey Gambado, is a collec- 
tion of humorous designs, twelve in all, 
of equestrian adventures: ‘“‘ How to Pass 
a Carriage,” “ How to Make the Most of 
a Horse,” “How to Make the Least,” 


“How to Do Things by Halves.” 
“Tricks upon Travellers,” ‘‘ How to 
Ride a Horse upon Three Legs,” “ How 
to Travel upon Two Legs in a Frost,” 
this last showing a timid and bad rider, 
sticking anyhow on a brute of a horse, 
which, determining not to walk, sticks 
out his fore-feet and slides on his 
haun hes down the frosty declivity, are 
the best. This was so popular that a 
second edition was published in 1788. 

“ A Long Minuet, as Danced at Bath,” 
published June 25th, is about seven feet 
long, and represents ten couples, extrava- 
gantly burlesqued. This is generally con- 
sidered the chef d’euvre of Bunbury’s 
humorous designs. 

“ The Propagation of a Lie,” published 
December 29th, is nearly as long as the 
foregoing, and contains eighteen single 
figures, each one receiving in turn “ the lie” 
which has been set going by the first figure. 
The figures are but slightly sketched, yet 
the character and feeling of each as “ the 
lie” is passed are admirably masked. 

In 1788 “Misery,” in which parents 
barter their daughter’s honour for gold, 
shows that Bunbury is possessed of tragic 
as well as humorous powers. 

“The Country Club,” “The Duel 
between Sir Andrew Aguecheek and 
Viola” (Mrs. Jordan as Viola), and “ As 
You Like It” (with portraits of Mrs. Mat- 
tocks, Mr. Bensley, Mr. Quick, Mrs. Jordan 
and Mrs. Pope) appeared in this year. 

From 1785-90 Bunbury drew some 
designs to illustrate the “ Arabian Nights,” 
which were mostly engraved by T. Ryder, 
and are delightful and most graceful 
compositions. 

In 1791 the “ Annals of Horsemanship,” 
with seventeen most humorous illustra- 
tions, a sequel to the “ Academy for Grown 
Horsemen,” was published by W. Dickin- 
son. Also a set of Military Portraits 
engraved by F. D. Soiron, and a design 
eagerly sought for by collectors, entitled 
“ Modern Graces,” by E. Scott. 

1792-5. The principal engravings pro- 
duced are from designs to illustrate 
Shakespeare’s Comedies. They numbered 
twenty in all and appeared at intervals 
during these four years, and were after- 
wards published in volume form. “ Black- 
Eyed Susan,” one of his most notable 
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HENRY WILLIAM BUNBURY. 


RECRUITS. 


and attractive compositions, appeared in 
1792. 

From 1795 to 1811, the year of his 
death, the publication of his works was 
very intermittent, only an occasional one 
at long intervals making its appearance. 
In 1811 ‘‘Patience in a Punt,” and 
“ Anglers in 1811,” etched by Rowlandson, 
were published, and in 1825 R. Acker- 
mann published ‘“ Facsimiles of Sketches 
by H. W. Bunbury, Esq., never before 
published.” They were executed in litho- 
graphy, and were advertised to be com- 
pleted in four numbers, each containing 
five plates. Whether more than one part 
ever appeared it is difficult to say. There 
is a copy of the first number in the Print 
Room of the British Museum, and that is 
the only one we can trace. 

Bunbury remained an amateur to the 
end of his life, and may be instanced as a 
proof that where there is an original 
faculty for any peculiar art it will develop 
itself, though the possessor may be entirely 
unacquainted with the scientific principles 
ofart. He had the happy facility of read- 
ing character at sight, and the rare power 
of embodying whatever impressed itself 
upon his memory in a style peculiarly his 


own. He was inferior in humour to 
Rowlandson, and in satire to Gillray, but 
as a delineator of character it is stated, 
“that his sketches approached nearest to 
Hogarth of any painter of his period in 
the representation of life and manners : 
his pencil never transgresses the limits of 
good taste and delicacy, and had he been 
under the necessity of pursuing art for 
profit, instead of amusement and pleasure 
only, he would probably have made a 
great fortune.” 

During his own day he was not only 
made much of by persons of high social 
position, but artists and critics alike vied 
with each other in bestowing praise on his 
designs. Horace Walpole coveted the 
sketches which Bunbury exhibited on 
the walls of the Academy, while Sir J. 
Reynolds and Benjamin West combined 
to pay their finest compliments to the 
artist. 

He appeared as an honorary exhibitor 
at the Royal Academy from 1780 to 
1808, during which period he contributed 
twenty drawings in all. 

Bunbury passed the greater part of his 
time on the estates belonging to hisfamily, 
with occasional trips to the Continent, 
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134 HENRY WILLIAM BUNBURY. 


and visits to his patrons, the Duke and 
Duchess of York, to whom, in 4787, he 
was appointed equerry. He also visited 
Wales, the scenery of which had con- 
siderable attractions for his sense of the 
picturesque, and was often the guest of 
Sir W.W. Wynne. Amongst the designs 
he has left behind are some of the 
theatrical gatherings at Wynnstay, and 
“Peasants of the Vale of Llangollen,” 
“Welsh Peasants,” etc. Again, we find 
him in town, surrounded by illustrious 
friends, amongst whom he numbered 
Reynolds, Goldsmith, and Garrick, and 
all the other notabilities of the day. 
From an obituary notice in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine we learn the high estima- 
tion in which Bunbury was personally 
held. The article not only praises his 
artistic efforts, but goes on to say that 
“he was a good classical scholar and 
an excellent judge of poetry. No one 
was ever in his company without being 
pleased with him, none ever knew him 
without loving him, and all who had 
the slightest acquaintance with him 
will bear witness to his kind and active 


friendship, to his universal benevolence, © 


practically displayed through his entire 
career.” 

Generally speaking, caricatures are not 
as much in demand, nor so eagerly sought 
for, as they were twenty years ago, but if 
auction prices are any guide, then the 
appreciation of some of Bunbury’s engrav- 
ings is a high one. This refers more par- 
ticularly to his charming graceful designs, 
such as “ The Gardens of Carlton House,” 
which brought £30 at the Lawson sale 
in March, 1907, “ Black-Eyed Susan,” of 
which a coloured impression has brought 
nearly £50, etc., than to his purely 
humorous ones, which can be obtained 
at very reasonable prices. 

The Print Room of the British Museum 
possesses a large collection of his engrav- 
ings, also eight fine drawings, some in 
pencil and red chalk, others in water- 
colours. There are also three very fine 
original designs to be seen at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, South Kensington. 

Bunbury’s portrait was painted as a 
youth by Reynolds and was engraved in 
mezzotint by T. Blackmore. There is also 
a portrait of him in later life, by Lawrence, 
engraved in stipple by T. Ryder. 


EARTH’S BEST. 
An Ecstacy. 


By JOHN HORNE. 


F that the angels in the skies . 

Should yearn the bliss of earth to know, 
And they a brother should appoint 

To view the fairest sights below ; 


And if that angel, winging hence, 
Should seek that I his guide might be, 
I know how I would meet his quest— 
I'd bring him straight, my love, to thee! 


I'd show him first thy winsome eyes, 
With woman’s love divinely bright ; 

And then—why, then, I’d ask that he 
Might view again their tranquil light! 


And then—e’en yet again I'd ask 
That he should scan those glories two ; 
For there resides earth’s fairest sight, 
And there its purest rapture, too! 
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HEARTS THAT ARE 
BREAKING, 


By A. E. ALDINGTON. 


T was in the lane near my cottage 
| where first I met her—a spruce little 

maid of six; and she toddled 
towards me the light of another world 
still beamed in her eyes. 

“You are gaily dressed, little lady,” I 
said. “Is it a school treat?” 

“No, sir,” she replied ; “ daddy put my 
best frock on, and sent me for a walk 
until the sun touches the sea and the 
cows have been milked.” 

“Daddy dressed you!” I exclaimed, 
recollecting that her father was a rough 
fisherman, who had wedded the young 
lady of the village public-house—a mar- 
riage which, according to rumour, had 
not been a success. 

“Yes, daddy dressed me,” she answered 
sharply ; “ who else would? He's daddy 
and mother too.” 

I heard the hiss of the serpent, and was 
silent for a moment. ‘The sunlight lay 
on the fields and dazzled my eyes; even 
the white tips of the daisies seemed dipped 
in blood. 

“Come, little lady, ” I said, “I will go 
back with you. See! the sun has just 
kissed the waves.” 

The fisherman’s cottage was near the 
shore, an old wooden building savouring 
of poverty andthesea. Strips of seaweed 
hung on the door, and great nets coiled 
around the cabin. Outside was a tiny 
doll’s house, built. of shells and stones. 
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A little window looked out upon the sea ; 
on the ledge within was a model fishing 
smack roughly carved, but suggestive of 
great love and patient labour. ‘The door 
of the cottage was closed ; nosound came 
from within. ‘The child trembled with 
the oppression of silence, the absence of 
domestic bustle and daily toil. 

Taking the child by the hand, I went 
to the window and peered in. Therein 
I saw her father seated upon a large chest, 
his head bowed, his hands covering his 
face. 

“Stay here,” I said to her; “ play with 
the doll’s house. I will come back very 
soon.” 

Obediently she turned to the small 
shell house, and as I entered the cottage 
I heard the baby voice singing a song of 
pirates and the sea. 

He did not hear me open the door, or 
cross the room; but when I sat down 
beside him he lifted his head, and his 
eyes were wet with tears. 

“Can Ido aught?” I asked, taking him 
by the hand. 

“She has gone!” he answered hoarsely ; 
“she has left me!” 

“Let her go,” I replied ; “ it isas well.” 

But once more he bowed his head and 
sobbed violently, as do men whose eyes 
are strangers to tears. 

“Let her go! She has sinned, but you 
are free. Let her go!”’ 
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“‘T cannot,” he sobbed. 
and bring her back. 
maybe I may win her.” 

Outside we could hear the sound of the 
child’s voice, answering, as it were, the 
sad antiphone of the sea. Her voice 
roused him; he brushed away his tears 
and stood up. 

‘‘She must not know of this,” he said, 
anxiously. 

‘*From me she shall not,” I replied. 

“ Then, friend, I must set out with her. 
The little one may be the strongest bait 
I can offer.” 

“It isfar distant,” I cried. “The path 
is a difficult one, and dangerous. You 
will need help. I, too, therefore, will go 
with you.” And although the sun had 
gone down below the waves, we three 
set out, and the little girl was between 
us, holding each by the hand. 

It was in a great city we found her, a 
city where souls are bought with money, 
and all nature crushed—a huge Valhalla 
where men of money drink the life-blood 
of their victims in golden cups. Our 
journey had been sad and silent. The 
man had sighed his sorrow to the fields ; 
in the streets he shuddered with clenched 
teeth ; he was bewildered with the noise, 
crushed by vastness and numbers. 

We found her alone, richly attired, 
awaiting her lover. I said to the man, 
“Be silent. Let me speak and reason 
with her.” 

But he would not hear me, but cried 
to her in a trembling voice: “ Mary, my 
love, I have come for you. ‘The door of 
the cottage is still open, and we are here 
to lead you back. Let us go to the sea, 
and walk beside the waves where we 
plighted our love. See, our child is here 
to win you home. Mary,” he cried, as 
she turned away, “for God’s sake, for 
the sake of the child, of our home, don’t 
break my heart.” 

But she, trembling from head to foot, 
insomuch that she was compelled to sit 
down, turned her head and bade us go 
away. Whereat I cried shame upon her 
that she could treat an honest man so 
foully, and would have said more had 
not he angrily bade me chide her no 
more. 

But while we thus talked her lover 


*T will follow, 
I will save her; 


came in, and I saw beads of perspiration 
start from the brow of my friend. 

And he that had sinned was affrighted, 
and laughed nervously, knowing not what 
to do, but inquiring what was meant by 
the intrusion. 

“It is this,” I answered quickly, fearing 
worse if I remained silent. “We came 
here to pray this woman to return to her 
home and to her husband here. God for- 
give you, but you have wrought great evil, 
betraying a foolish woman, and sinning 
against an honest man.” At which he 
only laughed the more and, snapping his 
fingers, said the room smelled of fish and 
parsons. 

I should have spoken further, but was 
thrust aside, and before I could intervene 
the husband and the seducer stood face 
to face. The sight will ever live with 
me, the contrast between the two men 
was so vivid. He, the husband, was 
ruddy, clear-eyed, with an honest, open 
face. His arms were sinewy, his frame 
broad and massive. But his boots were 
heavy, his clothes coarse and homespun; 
perchance he did smell of the sea. And 
the other was pale, red-eyed, with a 
curling lip and bad teeth. He was thin, 
but his hands were very white, and his 
clothes new and expensive. 

Face to face they stood, yet neither 
spoke, the one with passion, the other 
with cowardice, overcome. They stood 
with eves riveted upon each other, rooted 
to the ground, paralyzed by the horror of 
the situation, tortured by thoughts which 
speech can never compass. I was over- 
whelmed as I gazed at this encounter, 
dreading the slightest movement. The 
woman, the child, myself, we were power- 
less ; we were fascinated, charmed, spell- 
bound. Suddenly was the spell broken. 
The woman, unable to bear the tense 
strain any longer, threw up her arms, 
screamed, and fell into the arms of her 
lover. At the same moment her husband 
seized my hand, and cried roughly, “ For 
God's sake, take me hence! I am afraid of 
myself.” 

Thus we went forth into the noisy 
street, and even the roar of carriages and 
waggons and the hum of voices were 
pleasant and relieving. 

But a little distance had we gone when 
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the man reeled and staggered. He fell ill, 
very ill; yet I was glad, for in the fatuity 
of delirium he was happy and contented. 
He lived again the days when he was 
courting, and night after night I sat 
beside his bed and laughed with him over 
the mad pranks of sweetheart days which 
his diseased brain recalled. I dreaded 
convalescence, but his strong, healthy 
frame soon shook itself free, and when 
his mind returned, he never spoke of his 
sorrow or the past. I thought it had 
gone from his mind, and that his illness 
had obliterated all remembrance. 

One night, on our way home, we were 
staying at a large seaside town, about 
thirty miles from our destination. It 
was late when we entered the town. The 
shops were closed; business was done ; 
vice was abroad. We, strangers to ad- 
vanced civilization, were amazed with 
the strange women we passed, women 
without modesty, painted, loud-voiced, 
and gaily dressed. But one of them, 


ill clad, hungry, cadaverous, was crouch- 
ing in a doorway, and as she lifted her 
pinched face we saw that it was the 
woman we had sought. 


I drew back, 
shocked and horrified, but the husband, 
in the greatness of his love, kneeled down 
and took her thin hands into his and 
kissed them, and raised her in his strong 
arms. 

“Mary, my poor child, you are starv- 
ing ; you are ill.” 

“Don’t touch me!” she said with 
downcast eyes. ‘“ Leave me, let me die, 
anything, but don’t touch me, or speak 
to me.” 

“Don’t talk like that, girl,” he mur- 
mured; “all will be forgiven. The 
cottage door is still open. Come here, 
lassie, speak to your mother, and ask her 
to come home.” 

For a moment the child drew back, 
and then whispered, “ Yes, come home, 
mother.” 

Then was the deepest chord of the 
human heart touched by the finger of 
childhood, and burning, yet happy, tears 
fell from the woman’s eyes. 

“ Forgive me, if 
cried. 

“Forgive you, girl!” 
band. “ Ay, yes. 


you can!” she 
cried the hus- 


But not here. Come 
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to the sands. Wecan bealone. Wecan 
begin our courting again. Do you, 
friend,” he continued, turning to me, 
“await us on the breakwater. Thank 
God, I have won her at last.” 

I watched them from the breakwater. 
They three were walking hand in hand, 
and he was looking into her eyes. Then 
they stopped, and he took her into his 
arms again, and the child kissed her. 
The tide was coming in rapidly along the 
level shore. Waveless billows coursed 
fleetly over the shifting sand, running 
hither and hither in eddying circles, or 
darting forward with noiseless rapidity. 
As I walked a sudden squall struck me in 
the face, rousing me to apprehend the 
danger of walking along the sands. 
Then I saw that they were already sur- 
rounded, and that the quicksands were 
moving towards them. I cried to them, 
shouting against the noise of the mud 
and the hiss of the rain; but my voice 
died away in the roar of the elements. 
Again and again | cried, but without 
success. Forward rushed the tide, swifter 
ran the sands, but the little group heeded 
not the tide or the danger It was the 
rain which showed them that they were 
lost. And then did they see me, and 
they waved to me, the child throwing a 
kiss. They had realised the impossibility 
of saving themselves, for as I watched 
with straining eyes | saw them all kneel 
down, holding each other by the hand, 
and the man took off his hat, and his eyes 
were raised to the black circling clouds, 
but the woman looked upon the ground. 
And as the great sea bounded towards 
them the child was terrified, insomuch 
that her father took her in his arms, 
and she nestled therein ; but this did not 
prevent him drawing the woman also 
into his arms, and covering her with his 
great-coat. And while they thus clung 
together the sands trembled and shook, 
and the billows ran upon them. In a 
heart throb they had been sucked down 
by the eddying sands, and the great waves 
covered them. 

And as they disappeared, methinks | 
heard a voice come from the bosom of 
the sea, saying: “Great love has saved 
her ; great love has won her ; still greater 
love will forgive her for his sake.” 


D—2 
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BABY’S GUIDE TO BABYLON. 


By T. W. H. CROSLAND. 


(Dedicated to the readers of “ The Children’s Encyclopedia,’’) 


l. 


The World we live in. 


Y DEAR CHILD,—Good - day. 
How is mother? Youdon’t know 


me, do you? Let me inthrojuce 
myself. 1am the greatest living scientist, 
and they have hired me out to tell you 
all about the world we live in. This is 
the children’s vear, and the glad tidings 
are gone forth throughout “ merry Eng- 
land” that I, the clever scientist, am 
to tell England’s little gentlemen and 
gentlewomen all about the world we 
live in. 

Well, my dear chicks—Aunt Marjoram 
mustn’t be allowed to have the en- 
thrancing term chicks all to herself, must 
she ?—the world we live in is a reely 
curus place. It is round like a ball (as 
you have been told enough times to make 
you sick) and it costs a ha’penny. ‘The 
ignorant poor. people who first inhabited 
the yerth were not aware that it costa 
ha’penny. Homer, the clever Greek poet, 
about whom Mr. Ammerton will tell you 
a pretty story if you are good, suspected 
that a ha’penny was the price, but being 
a wise old man and a clever poet (as Mr. 
Ammerton will tell you), Homer kept it to 
himself. But clever scholars are of opinion 
that he must have told somebody in con- 
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fidence. They base their opinion on the 
clever rhyme— 
‘* Now fifteen towns contest for Homer dead 


Through which when living Homer begged his 
bread.” 


1 ought to tell you that this clever poet, 
Homer, is the same gentleman who 
winked at Mr. Kipling “ down the road.” 
Mr. Kipling -used to be a clever writer. 
It was he who called Homer “’Omer,” just 
as your father calls Alfred “ Halfred.” 

But, like all clever scientists, I am 
getting away from my subject. The 
world we live in is round like an orange, 
and it costs a ha’penny a day. The 
original inhabitants of the yerth did not 
know this. They thought that the yerth 
was flat, and that it cost threepence, like 
the Times. They were right. Everything 
is flat just now, and the Times does cost 
threepence, unless you borrow it. Shake- 
speare, the clever poet of whom Mr. 
Ammerton will tell you, wrote a clever 
play, in which he said :— 

“I'd rather be a dog and bay the moon."’ 


Which shows that Shakespeare believed 
that the world could be had in a band 
for a ha’penny. Milton, another clever 
poet of whom Mr. Ammerton will tell 
you, if you are good, also believed this. 

“ Captain, or colonel, or knight-at-arms "’ 


sings he! Christopher Columbus, the 
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clever explorer who discovered America, 
was of the same opinion, otherwise he 
would not have wasted his time over such 
a fardin’s-worth as America. 

And to come to recent epochs, nobody 
nowadays is so stupid as not to believe 
that the price of the world is a ha’penny. 
For that little coin you can buy anything 
and anybody. Ask father. 

Oh, the beautiful world, round like an 
orange, and sold for a ha’penny. 


THe CLever SCIENTIST. 


What happens to the Slot Machine. 


Nopopy is more inquisitive than a 
child, save and except a little girl. When 
a child puts a penny in the slot he 
naturally wishes to know what is going 
to happen. Will he get Butterscotch or 
Woodbines or what? The wonder and 
mystery of the slot machine is explained 
below by a clever writer who was born 
next door to a man 
machine money. 

You have often wondered, perhaps, what 
will happen when you put a penny in the 
slot of the little slot machines at the 
railway station. Sometimes, as you 
know, nothing at all happens, because 
the machine is out of order. Then you 
cry and go to the Station-master, but he 
cannot help you. If you put a penny in 
a machine with two sides, one marked 
Chocolates and the other marked Butter- 
scotch, do not be surprised if you get a 
box of matches. Sometimes the man fills 
the machine with the wrong goods. 

sut if the machine is not out of order 
and the right goods are in, and you put a 
penny in a machine marked Chocolate 
and you pull hard enough, you are sure 
to get a haporth of chocolate for your 
money. This is because we live in a 
ha’penny world and we must take our 
ha’pence even from children. 

[ have now told you all about the 
wonder and mystery of the slot machine 
in plain and simple language well worth 
the money. Being, as you know, a clever 
writer I ought to add that if you put a 
penny in some slot machines and stand 
on the platform at the foot of the machine 
you will be weighed, whether you like it 
or not. By helping your little brother 


who collects slot- 
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on to the platform before you get off, and 
helping your little sister on before your 
little brother gets off, the whole family 
right down to nurse can be weighed fora 
penny—Marvellous! See what you save! 

We have now completely settled the 
wonder and mystery of the slot machine. 
I ought to add, however, that certain 
wicked children who are not little gentle- 
men and gentlewomen have been known 
to deposit in the kind slot machines 
pennies which were not English, and 
pennies, indeed, which were not pennies at 
all. As that clever divine Mr. Arold 
Begbie will tell you in the theological 
section of the present publication, such 
conduct is highly reprehensible and can- 
not be considered conformable with our 
clever Editor’s vision of Innocence smiling 
at Infinity. Depraved children who thus 
defraud, cozen, deceive, and deplete the 
poor kind slot machines are the ruin of 
the country. ‘They keep the shareholders’ 
dividends down and rob the widow and 
the orphan worse than the Licensing Bill. 
When you wish to buy anything for a 
penny or a_ha’penny—particularly a 
ha’penny—always make sure that your 
money is good. If you donot get money's 
worth in return (and it’s a hundred to one 
that you won't) will nevertheless 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 
your own side of the transaction has been 
wholly immaculate. 


you 


SLOTTY. 


Cur Wonderful Poetry. 


“Iris a splendid thing to say some- 
thing which the world will never forget, 
and many books which will never die 
have been made up of fine words spoken 
and written by great men and great 
women.” This is what Mr. Ammerton says, 
so it must be true. Mr. Ammerton also 
says that “Homer was a blind Greek,” 
and that “ there are two ways of writing 
a story.” In point of fact he is right 
again. Mr. Ammerton says further that 
poetry is the music of words. Here is 
some poetry for you from “ The Child’s 
New Animal Alphabet ” :— 

“ A is the Ant as it crawls on the ground. 

B is the Bee that goes buzzing around. 


C is the Cat fast asleep by the fire. 
D is the Dog jumping higher and higher. 
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E is the Eel that you hardly can hold. 

F is the Fox rather cunning than bold. 

G is the Goose with its toes stretched out wide 
H is the Horse, will you go for a ride?” 


We are sorry we cannot go for a ride 
to-day. Our nurse won't let us. Let us 
to poetry : 

“Speak when not spoken to, 
Cry when not chid 


Shut the door after you 
Good little kid.” 


You will see that only two lines out of 
these four rhyme. What a pity it is that 
the other two lines do not rhyme. ‘The 
clever writer who wrote them was not 
cleverenough. Otherwise he would have 
found clever rhymes for the other twolines. 
How sad! There have been clever 
writers, however, who were clever 
enough to find clever rhymes for each 
of their lines— 


‘“‘Whene’er I take my walks abroad 
How many kids I see ; 
When I get home I thank the Lord 
They don’t belong to me.” 


It is true that “abroad” and “Lord” 
are what might be termed ha’penny 
rhymes. But they are better than nothing. 
Rather than be beaten the clever poet 
will contrive to make words rhyme which 
do not really rhyme at all, for example :— 
“This is the day, the very day 

On which Guy Fawkes, he did conspire 

To blow up the Houses of Parliament 

With gun-de-pow-du-ire.” 


This is what the clever critics call a 
tour de force, which, as nurse will tell 
you, is French for a tower of strength. 

I will now give you a sample of a 
noble English poem by Tennyson. It is 


TO BABYLON. 


called Cent.-per-Cent. and we are unable 
to remember more than one verse :— 
“TI steal the lawns and grassy plots, 
I grab the hazel covers, 
I mortgage the forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers.” 


Is not that pretty? I hope your papa is 
not a registered money-lender. 

Please always remember that poetry is 
the music of words and that Homer was 
a blind Greek. 

R. L.S. J. M. B. 


Little Problems for Clever People. 


Woutp your father and mother like to 
answer the following questions? 

Did George walk round the monkey ? 

How many apples did Mable buy? 

How does Mary get her eggs ? 

Who is Uncle Tom’s sister ! 

How long was the string ? 

Whose portrait is it ? 

Our father and mother would prefer 
not to dabble with matters of such obvious 
weight. Yours may be different. That 
is why we put the questions. You will 
see they are well worth a ha’penny a 
piece. But you may tell your father and 
mother that we would not mind getting 
out a wholesale order at the reduced rate 
of three for a penny, net. Can your 
father or mother tell me why a hen crosses 
the road? or why a miller wears a white 
hat? 1 don’t believe theycan. But here 
are the answers, which will enable you 
to exercise the filial duty of catching 
father and mother out. A hen, my dear 
children, crosses the road to keep its head 
warm; a miller wears a white hat to get 
to the other side. 





HE gardening vogue was never more 
in evidence than at the present 
time. Everbody now seems to go 

in for this most fascinating of hobbies ; 
there is a whole crowd of gardening 
periodicals, and books on the subject 
pour from the press in a steady stream. 
Societies for the encouragement of horti- 
culture have wonderfully multiplied of 
late; their beneficent work is being 
carried on in the slums of London and 
other populous centres, and almost every 
village and hamlet now has its annual 


show at which Hodge vies with the local 
gentry in exhibiting well-grown speci- 
mens oO f 
flowers, 


fruits and 
vegetables. 
A branch 
of garden- 
ifig which 
ol recent 
years has 
become un- 
commonly 
popular is 
rock = gar- 
dening and 
its devotees 
are rapidly 
increasing 
in number. 

Rock gar- 
dening is a 
quite de- 
lightful 
form of 
horticul- 


SMALL ROCKERY IN 


TOWN GARDEN, 


ture, and a source of pure and perennial 
happiness to the possessor, but it must be 
remembered that there is rock-work and 
rock-work, and too often it is the bad kind 
of rock-work which one comes across. In 
many cases no attempt would seem to 
have been made to understand the subject 
before commencing to construct and 
plant the rockery; a promiscuous heap 
of stones, bricks and whatnot is thrown 
into a corner of the garden, and plants 
are set to grow thereon which as often as 
not are the least suitable for the purpose, 
or, if suitable, have small chance of 
growing on the ill-constructed, not to 
Say inartis- 
tically de- 
signed, pile 
of stones 
and débris 
misnamed 
a rockery. 
But given 
a trifle of 
thought 
and care in 
the matter, 
and if the 
prepara- 
tion of the 
rockery be 
set about 
in an in- 
telligent 
manner, 
the possi- 
ble beauty 
of such a 
garden is 
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very considerable-and the pleasure to be 
derived from it likely to be very great. 
For walled-in town gardens, where 
sunshine gains admission only for an 
hour or so during the day, and where 
sun-loving plants can be cultivated with 
little prospect of success, the rockery 
may well be introduced, and this will 
form a beauty spot and a constant joy to 
its owner. As a matter of fact he will 
have as much chance of succeeding in 
growing shade-loving plants as_ the 
wealthy possessor of a country garden 
who may fancy the same description of 


A SHADY NOOK. 


Oxalis, Tilliums, Cypripediums, etc, 


gardening, though doubtless carried out 
on a larger and more elaborate scale. 
The list of plants suitable for the purpose 
is multitudinous, and by a judicious 
grouping of them he will have a garden 
yielding exhaustless pleasure, and giving 
much in return for the comparatively 
light labour involved, in the way of 
bright, charming blossoms which will 
succeed each other throughout the year. 

To be successful, however, the first 
step is the great thing—that is the con- 
struction of the rock-work. Moreover, he 
should begin with a few simple plants of 
easy cultivation, gradually adding to his 


stock of plants and knowledge of the 
subject as time goes on. One may obtain 
valuable hints by visiting the public 
parks and gardens in one’s own neigh- 
bourhood where there is a well-stocked 
and well-arranged rock garden, and | 
would strongly urge the prospective 
alpine gardener to make, by way of pre- 
liminary, a few such inspections, for they 
will often prove more useful and sugges- 
tive than the study of a great many 
articles on the subject. 

Having selected the part of the garden 
in which to build the rockery, the first 
consideration 
will be that 
of the material 
with which to 
construct it. 
The choice of 
the material 
will, of course, 
depend largely 
on circum- 
stances, for 
one may not 
be in the posi- 
tion to choose. 
If local stone 
can be pro- 
cured so much 
the better; if 
not, clinkers 
from the 
nearest gas- 
works may be 
procured, or 
brick burrs, 
which are 
bricks that in 
the burning have got stuck together, and 
so become useless to the builder. 

Brick burrs, unless they have become 
turned into vitrefied or glazed lumps, are 
excellent, because of their moisture- 
retaining character, but the objection to 
them is that they lend a somewhat arti- 
ficial appearance to the rockery, and it 
should be remembered that naturalness in 
the material used and in the design is 
the chief thing at which to aim. If 
clinkers are used, they may be made to 
resemble stone by brushing over the 
exposed parts with cement, afterwards 
dusting with sand before the cement has 





ROCK 


dried. 


Some rockery builders employ 


cement or concrete, and colour it soas to 
imitate outcrops of natural rock. After 
all, there is nothing to equal natural 
and this should be 
possible. 

Having, then, decided upon the spot 
for the rockery, and got together the 
material for its construction, proceed as 
follows :— 

Mark out the extent of ground in an 
angle of the 
garden or other 
position which 
the rockery is 
to occupy, and 
then dig out 
about ten 
inches of soil, 
replacing it 
with any 
broken bricks, 
stone, etc., for 
the purpose 
of drainage. 
Upon this 
place some 
barrow - loads 
of good garden 
soil so as to 
form a mound, 
giving a rough 
outline of the 
rockery when 
completed. 
Use good soil, 
for it is a mis- 
taken and now 
exploded no- 
tion that any 
rubbish or 
rubble will do 
for a rockery ; remember that plants have 
to grow in it, and that they will require 
something to feed upon. 

Begin to build from the base, using 
the largest stones or burrs for the pur- 
pose. Some of these may be placed 
prominently so that the rockery stands 
out at intervals with bold effect. Geo- 
metrical sameness is to be avoided. If 
space allow, the configuration of the 
rockery may assume the form of pro- 
montories and bays, and some even 
contrive a miniature cave, where many 


stone, obtained if 
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sorts of ferns will flourish, provided there 
be plenty of moisture. Succeeding 
terraces should be constructed of smaller 
stones, building with an easy gradient to 
the height, say, of three feet. Here and 
there perpendicular pieces may be utilised, 
but not so as to overhang those beneath 
them, or the lower portions of the rockery 
will be robbed of rain. ‘The great object 
is to give to the whole a natural appear- 
ance. When the stones form tunnels or 
the boundaries 
of pockets the 
upper surface 
should be 
placed as 
nearly level as 
possible, so 
that when 
water is given 
it will sink 
into the soil 
and not run 
off the rockery. 
Pockets or re- 
cesses must be 
arranged in 
which the 
plants are in- 
tendedtogrow. 
The basis of 
each _ terrace 
ought always 
to be below 
the margin of 
the lower poc- 
kets in order 
that when the 
rock - work is 
filled in with 
soil and 
planted they 
will not beseen. Always press the stones 
or burrs firmly into the mound of soil 
on and against which the rockery is con- 
structed. The lowest tier of stones may 
with advantage be cemented together, 
but they should be finished off roughly 
and not as the bricklayer or stonemason 
would do the work. ‘The angles or joints 
of the pockets may be filled with small 
stones and then cemented, and this will 
prevent water from running off at the 
corners. 

For the top pocket take a bold-looking 
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piece of rock or burr, and if necessary 
secure it to the wall with wire or roughly 
cement it thereto. When finished the 
rockery should strike one by its natural 
and pleasing appearance, and this result 
will be obtained in a greater or lesser 
degree according to the skill and in- 
genuity of the builder. Should the first 
attempt not look satisfactory pull the 
whole down and make another try. It 
need, perhaps, scarcely be mentioned that 
each of the pockets of compost must 
communicate with the bank of 
against which the rock-work is built, and 
into which the plants may send their 
roots in nourishment and 
moisture. 

As to the plants which may be grown 
on the rockery, they are, as already men- 
tioned, very numerous. The dwarfer 
plants must be used on the lower ridges 
of the rockery, and also upon the steeper 
portions ; taller subjects should occupy 
the higher positions. The former, being 
true rock plants, require less rain and 
watering than the latter, and, of course, 
so arranged will better conform to the 
scheme’of the rockery. 

Pretty subjects suitable for an ama- 
teur’s rockery would include ferns of 
various kinds, but if those are grown the 


soil 


search of 
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outer portion ol 
the centre of the 
rockery — that 
i say, the 
part just behind 
the stones — 
should 
of fibrous loam, 
leaf 
some peat and 
a little sand. 
For ferns each 
pocket will re- 
quire 
drainage in the 
form of broken 
bricks or old 
crocks. If noth- 
ing but ferns 
is to be grown 
one might have 
the common 
male fern for 


is to 


consist 


soil, or 


some 


the top pocket, 


and successively downwards such ferns 
as Broad Buckler, the Spring Buckler or 
Boss Fern, the common Polypody, the 
Soft Shield Fern, the common Hard 
Fern, and in the bottom pockets of all 
Hart’s Tongue and Lady Fern. 

Apart from ferns the following may be 
mentioned as delightful plants for the 
rockery: Alyssum (“Madwort”), very 
effective ; Androsace, Anemone (“ Wind 
Flower”), Aquilegia (“ Columbine ”’), 
Arabis (“Rock Cress”), white flowers ; 
Aubretia (“Purple Rock Cress’), Cam- 
panulas (“Bell Flower”) in variety, 
Primulas, which grow with great rapidity 
and soon cover the rocks with myriads 
of tiny white and blue flowers; Sedums 
in variety, golden, yellow, white, pink, 
rose, etc. ; Sempervivums (“‘ House Leek”); 
Saxifragas, the most effective being 
S. Cotyledon, Lychins alpina, Evening 
Primrose, alpine Phloxes, Potentillas, 
Veronica alpina, Wallflowers, etc. 

Stonecrops and Houseleeks, including 
the curious cobweb Houseleek, can be 
planted in small quantities of soil on the 
actual surface of the stones, and will 
flourish and provide an abundance of 
tiny flowers. The Sedums, it should be 
mentioned, like a sandy loam with a 
slight admixture of brick and lime 
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rubbish. Saxifraga umbrosa is the 
well-known London Pride, and flowers 
in spring. The mossy section of Saxi- 
fragas are shade-loving, and Geranium 
sanguineum (“Crane’s Bill”), with deep 
crimson-purple flower, does well in town 
gardens, as do Veronica prostrata (“‘ Speed- 
well”), Lysimachia nummulari (“ Creep- 
ing Jenny”), with yellow buttercup-like 
flowers, and Oxalis acetosella (‘ Wood 
Sorrel’’), a spring white-flowering plant. 

Very many other plants might be 
enumerated that will flourish and beau- 
tify the town garden rockery, while of 
course the list could be enormously 
extended for rockeries in more open 
situations and where plenty of sunshine 
found its way. 


The amateur is advised to begin in a 
small way and with a few plants only. 
Too ambitious a start will be likely 
enough to result in disappointments. A 
knowledge of the requirements of various 
plants in the way of soil and situation, 
and of those most suitable for him to 
grow in the circumstances, will soon be 
acquired, given a little perseverance and 
study. Even a moderate success will 
prove a rich: reward for the trifling 
trouble and expense entailed. Than 
a well-constructed and tastefully stocked 
rockery, no more beautiful addition can 
be made to the garden. It is an object 
of which its owner is entitled to be proud 
and an exhaustless source of pleasure to 
himself and others. 


THE WORTH OF PAIN. 


By HILDA NEWMAN. 


Thrilled thro’ the hearts of men; 


Teen lived a noble poet, whose lays 


His own was like the sun, whose rays 
Shine in the humblest den. 

Love taught him in those golden days 
He dreamt, to wield his pen. 

The jewel he judged so pure, proved gilt, 
And love—a worthless name, 

The tears that o’er dead hopes were spilt 
Quenched not his loyal flame. 

Then he laid bare his heart, and built 


An everlasting name. 


A great musician lived, a chief 
In the wide rich realms of tone, 
Who struggled till he lost belief, 
And starved and toiled alone, 
Fighting against a giant grief 
Until his work was done. 
He laid him down in want and pain, 
And closed his weary eyes: 
He knew what future hosts would gain 


In his sweet melodies, 


When praise awaited him in vain, 
And men had grown more wise. 
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EPPO sat with 

B his back to 

* a tree in the 

shade of the forest, 

hugging his bare legs, and thinking of all 
the wonderful fairy tales he had read. 

How he wished that some good genie 
would come along just then with his 
magic wand! ‘There much he 
wanted, so much he pined for secretly 
night and day. 

He was only a poor lad—a swineherd, 
but he was not content to remain always 
in that humble position. Oh, no; some 
day, he told himself, he would rise to be 
a great man, live ina palace, and have 
servants of his own. 

“Ah!” he thought, as he sat there, 
“ what a fine thing it must be to sit on a 
throne of ivory and gold like the King. 
I wish I were in his place.” 

As he thought this he looked up sud- 
denly ; and behold! the King himself 
stood before him. 

Beppo was so startled that he could 
only sit and stare at him in wonder and 
admiration. He noticed the rich dress, 
covered with glittering jewels, the mag- 
nificent sword, and plumed helmet. How 
he longed that he could cast off his ragged 
clothes, and don such a splendid costume 
as that! 

The monarch looked at the lad kindly. 
He seemed to read the thought which was 
in his mind. 


Was SO 


 SWINEHERD. 


A STORY FOR 
CHILDREN. 


” he asked. 


“So you wish to be King ? 
“I do,” said Beppo. 


“You would like to leave these woods, 
to wear fine clothes, and live in a palace?” 

“Yes, yes!” cried the lad, his eyes 
sparkling at the thought. 

“You shall!” 

Beppo could scarcely believe his ears. 
That which he had longed for so much, 
and which had seemed quite beyond his 
reach, was now offered to him. Could it 
be true? Was the King really in earnest ? 

“Yes,” went on the monarch, “ you 
shall go back to the palace, and rule in my 
place for a month. I will remain here 
and look after your herd.” 

With that he commenced to take off his 
rich robe, and laid aside his sword and 
helmet. Beppo bounded to his feet in 
delight, and was soon arrayed in the King’s 
clothes. Then he strutted proudly up and 
down, wishing that all his friends could 
see him now. 

The King gave him a letter to the 
officers of his‘ palace, and Beppo set out 
for the city with a light heart. As he 
went on his way, he already saw his sub- 
jects bowing down before him. 

The monarch imagined that he would 
be quite happy in the lovely woods, where 
he had beautiful flowers around him, and 
could listen all day to the songs of the 
birds. But he found that he 
mistaken. 


soon Was 

The herd of swine caused him grievous 
trouble. Instead of driving them to the 
forest, where they could feed upon the 
acorns and roots, he allowed them to 
wander about the hills. He himself, 
dressed in Beppo’s ragged garments, sat 
on a rock, with the swineherd’s crook in 
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his hand. When a country maiden came 
and spoke to him, he knew not what to 
answer. She told him the hogs would 
starve if left out there on the bare hill, 
and asked him why he did not drive them 
to the forest. 

The King got up at once, and started 
off for the wood with his herd. But there 
he fared no better. 

The hogs soon got scattered, and the 
poor King was kept running to and fro all 
day trying to collect.them. Then a lion 
suddenly 
bounded 
upon them. 

The King 
Was so 
frightened 
that he 
scrambled 
up a_ tree 
at once. 

"<9 hi. 

dear! Oh, 
dear!” he 
said, when 
he saw that 
some of the 
hogs had 
been killed. 
tWeh at 
will my 
master 
Says. 
thought 
that a 
Sw ine- 
herd’s life 
was a 
happy one, 
but I now 
see that it 
has its troubles as well as a king's.” 


And he heartily wished for the end of 


the month to come, when he could return 
once more to his palace. 

Meanwhile, how did Beppo fare in the 
greatcity? The King’s letter gained him 
admission to the palace, but it all seemed 
so strange to him at first, and he felt him- 
self so much out of place, that he almost 
wished he was back again in the forest. 
Still, he thought that when once he had 
grown accustomed to his splendid sur- 
roundings, he would feel quite at home, 


THE SWINEHERD. 


and be able to rule as the real King 
did. 

But very soon his troubles began. When 
the statesmen came to consult him, he 
knew not what to answer, and could only 
stammer and stutter foolishly. But for 
the King’s letter, which commanded them 
to show him every respect, they would 
have laughed outright at him, 

With the soldiers he fared even worse. 
These mighty warriors, who were accus- 
tomed to stern words of command, paid 

little re- 
gard to 
the poor 
country 
lad. Beppo 
was quite 
overawed 
at the very 
sight of 
| them. In- 
stead of 
assuming a 
haughty 
bearing, he 
could only 
stand _be- 
fore them 
with gap- 
ing mouth 
and knees 
knocking 
together, 
the very 
picture of 
dismay. 
But the 
worst was 
¥6t to 
come. One 
day, atten- 
ded by the King’s councillors, he paid a 
visit to a beautiful princess who lived in 
the country. When he was admitted to 
her presence, Beppo was so overawed 
by her beauty and haughty manner that 
instead of bowing to the ground before 
her, he could only stare at her stupidly. 
He tried to speak, but could not get 
out a word. His tongue seemed to be 
tied. 

‘The princess looked at him scornfully. 
*“ You wear the robe of a monarch,” she 
said, “ but fine feathers do not make fine 


A country maiden came 
and spoke to him. 
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birds. If you wish to play the King, vou 
must fit yourself for the position.” 

With that she swept out of the room, 
while the courtiers tittered behind the 
lad’s back. Poor Beppo was utterly 
crushed, and went away unhappy and 
discontented. Oh! how he longed to be 
back again in the forest, where he could 
sit all day under the shade of the trees 
and listen to the songs of the birds. 

That seemed to him to be the longest 
month he ever remembered. It appeared 
more like a year. His only joy was to get 
away from all these grand 
people, with whom he was 
as yet unfitted to mingle, 
and seek out some spot where 
he could sit down and think 
of the free life in the woods. 

But his troubles were not 
yet at an end. One day he 
was summoned to attend a 
grand state function. He 
would gladly have avoided 
doing so if he could, but 
there was no help for it. Go 
he must. Hard as it was 
for a simple swineherd to be 
called upon to take part 
in such a ceremony, where 
thousands of curious eyes 
would be fixed upon him, that 
was not what most dismayed poor Beppo. 

He found that he was expected to ride 
upon a high-spirited steed; and the lad 
had never been on horseback in his life. 

Attended by the King’s guard he set 
out from the palace, preceded by two 
heralds. All went well until the heralds 
began to flourish their trumpets. ‘Then, 
alas! the horse took fright and began to 
prance. 

Beppo, terrified out of his life, called 
aloud for help. He would certainly have 
tumbled. to the ground, only that one of 
the guards ran forward to assist him. 

That was enough for poor Beppo. He 
hurried back to the palace in shame and 
confusion, and hid himself away there 
until the King returned. 

The monarch was not long in seeking 
him out, and listened to his story with a 
kind smile. Remembering his own misery 
he sympathised with him. 

“ And so,” said the King when Beppo 
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A lion suddenly 
bounded upon them. 


had finished, “ you do not want to be a 
king any longer?” 

“Oh, no, sire,” cried the lad, falling on 
his knees; “no more. It is very unlike 
what I thought it would be.”’ 

“ Yes,” said the King, “ you only 
thought of the rich clothes, and of living 
in a palace, and having abundance to eat 
and drink. You did not think of the 
hard work.” 

“T thought kings never had to work,” 
answered Beppo ruefully. 

“A king,” said the monarch, “ works 
as hard as any of his subjects, and harder 
than most of them; and no matter how 
hard he tries to make everyone happy 
and contented, someone is always finding 
fault with him. It is a thankless task to 
be a king, Beppo.”’ 

Beppo looked up in the King’s face 
wondering. 

“Was that why you wanted to be a 
swineherd ?” he asked. 
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atrade? Itis just my 
living as tending pigs 
is yours.” 
‘*But it is more 
honourable to be a 
king,” murmured 
Beppo, perplexed. 
“No, not more 
honourable really. It 
is as truly honourable 
to be a good swine- 
herd as a good king, 
and it is much more 
honourable to be a 
good swineherd than 
a bad king.” 
“Then,” said Beppo 
sturdily, rising to his 
feet as he spoke, “ I'll 
go back to swineherd- 
ing, for I made a very 
bad king indeed.” 
“ Ah, Beppo,” said 
the true King, “ you 
wanted to reach the top of the ladder 
at a bound. You cannot do that. 
You must work your way up, my 
lad, step by step.” 
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He could only stare at her stupidly. 


At that the King smiled. ; oN ea tL 
“Yes, Beppo; I thought it would be et aso Te aT 
like Paradise to escape from the intrigues e Cae pce 5 San 
of Court and all ON) Swen IY UE 
the tiresome eti- 
quette, and live 
outdoors all the 
time and be 
natural. But | 
found that one 
must be brought 
up to be a good 
swineherd, just 
as to be a good 
king one must be 
brought up to 
that trade.” 
“Trade, your 
majesty!" ex- 
claimed Beppo. A 
“Why, yes,” ee kee i 
said the King; ; rit 
‘“why not call it Beppo, terrified out vf his life, called aloud for help. 
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QUEER WAGERS 


AND CONTESTS. 


By C. WHITFIELD. 


oo. from the inherent love of 
material gain which is at the root 
of the betting passion, and which alone 
incites the participants in certain forms 
of competitions, there is in human 
nature a healthy and virile spirit of 
emulation which concerns itself less 
with mere money getting than the 
accomplishment of a _ certain object 
and the triumphing over seemingly in- 
surmountable difficulties. In the vocabu- 
lary of those who take part in these queer 
wagers and contests there is no such word 
as impossible. They undertake per- 
formances which would often appear to 
be beyond hope of execution, and the 
more hopeless the task seems the greater 
the zest excited. In times past, perhaps, 


wagers of the kind were of commoner 
occurrence than in these more enlightened 
and conventional days, but it is possible 
to explain this by the remarkable.modern 


indulgence in out-door games which we 
may suppose serves as a vent for super- 
fluous energies and spirits. Still there 
are not wanting, even at this day, many 
instances of unique wagers where money 
is hazarded in the ardour of pure sport, 
and contests where the prizes are not the 
chief object of attraction. 

As recently as the first of January last 
a man started from London on a walking 
tour, which will take him a good many 
years to finish, handicapped by conditions 
which would deter most people, however 
stout hearted and physically sound they 
might be. ‘The undertaking is the out- 
come of a wager of 100,000 dollars made 
at aclub in Pall Mall during an argu- 
ment in which a well-known American 
millionaire contended that no Englishman 
would walk round the world masked and 
pushing a perambulator, whereupon one 
of those present took up the challenge. 
Other conditions of the wager are that 
the walker during the whole of the journey 
must not reveal his identity; that he 
must touch every county in England, 
visit Scotland and Ireland, and call at 
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twenty countries; that he must buy a 
postage stamp at every town through 
which he passes and forward an account of 
the miles walked and the towns visited 
and a signed document from the mayor 
or some responsible person in each town ; 
that he must set out penniless, but be 
allowed to purchase before starting 
photographs and pamphlets to the value 
of £1, which he is to sell for a subsistence, 
and finally that he must find a wife on 
the road. Truly a formidable task. 

About four years ago a Frenchman 
made a bet that he would walk from Paris 
to Berlin and back again on stilts, the 
stipulation being that he should not once, 
while on the actual journeys, get down 
from his pedestal. He took his food and 
his sleep leaning up against walls of 
churches and. of houses, and, strange to 
relate, he won his bet. 

Stock Exchange and other walks from 
London to Brighton were quite the rage 
some little time since, but these had little 
of the old-fashioned flavour of oddity 
about them. The right old-fashioned 
spirit, however, was well in evidence when 
in the spring of 19c0 a gentleman from the 
Thames Valley backed himself to walk, 
ride on horseback, swim, run, bicycle, 
and row for a quarter of a mile by each 
process in less than thirty minutes alto- 
gether. The entire performance was 
completed in less than nineteen minutes 
on the riverside. This calls to mind a 
somewhat similar achievement of a man 
who betted he would do a mile walking, 
running, wheeling a barrow, trundling a 
hoop, and hopping on one leg, all within 
an hour. He won by two minutes. 

Walking and running as sheer feats of 
endurance have always had their expo- 
nents, and some of these contests have 
been marked by very odd conditions. 
Here is an advertisement which appeared 
in a London newspaper only a year or 
two ago: “J. F., of Deptford (champion 
bottle-carrier of the world), hearing so 
much of the abilities of George Golding, 
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of the Borough, is open to run Golding 
with a two-gallon stone bottle, neck 
downwards, on the head, from Chatham. 
to Woolwich, for £10 or £20 a side.” 
Also on lines quite outside the ordinary 
and quite after the manner of the ancient 
wager were some queer matches indulged 
in by London toilers ten or twelve years 
ago. In one case a couple of Covent 
Garden porters were matched to walk to 
Hampstead Heath and back, one on stilts 
unburdened, and the other carrying a 
sack of potatoes, when the former won. 
Then a Chelsea fish-hawker, carrying half 
a hundredweight of fish on his head, ran 
seven miles along the Brentford road, 
from Hyde Park Corner, in forty-five 
minutes, and an orange porter won a bet 
of ten guineas by carrying a hundred- 
weight of oranges twenty times between 
Botolph Lane and Spitalfields Market in 
one hour and twenty-five minutes less 
than the ten hours specified in the wager. 

If one were to dip into the past one 
could find enough instances of eccentric 
walks to fill pages of this journal, but 
space may be found for the mention of 
one such which was surely sufficiently 
whimsical to satisfy the most inordinate 
taste for uncommon performances. This 
eighteenth century wager made by Sir 
Andrew Leith Hay with Lord Kennedy 
was a bet of £4,500 that he would get 
from Mr. Farquharson’s house, at Black 
Hall, in Kincardineshire, to Inverness on 
foot before him. They started at nine 
that night in their evening dress, thin 
shoes, and silk stockings. Sir Andrew 
took the coach road by way of Huntly 
and Elgin. Lord Kennedy (with Cap- 
tain Ross as umpire) struck straight 
across the Grampians in the pouring 
rain. They walked all night, the next 
day, and the following night, and Lord 
Kennedy got to Inverness at six in the 
morning of the third day, winning his 
bet by four hours. They were gay old 
sports in those days, and not, it would 
seem, lacking in the quality of toughness. 

Last October visitors to the Tobac- 
conists’ Exhibition at the Agricultural 
Hall, London, were entitled to witness a 
contest for pipe smokers which was pro- 
moted by a well-known firm of tobac- 


conists. No less than 4,000 persons 
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entered for the contest, but accommoda- 
tion for only 150 could be arranged. The 
combatants having taken their seats on 
the platform in full view of the interested 
public, each was supplied with one-eighth 
of an ounce of tobacco, and at a given 
signal pipes were filled and lighted. No 
relighting was allowed, the idea of the 
contest being that the smoker who kept 
his pipe alight the longest secured the 
first prize, consisting of a thirty-guinea 
piano ; in all there were ten prizes. After 
one hour and fifty-five minutes one man 
only had fire in his pipe, and the proud 
winner of the pianoforte continued trium- 
phantly to blow clouds of smoke amid 
the plaudits of the onlookers. 

Some little time ago two hundred and 
sixty-six smokers took part in a compe- 
tition organised by the society called 
“Le Jonge Pijpenrookers,” when the first 
prize was awarded to M. Devos, who kept 
his pipe going for one hour fifty-three 
minutes. But what I believe remains the 
record was established a short while after- 
wards by Sieur Martens of Louvain, 
whose time was two hours three minutes, 
and he thus became the champion of 
Belgium. An international contest for 
the championship of the world was 
discussed by the society of “ Pijpen- 
rookers,” but whether the idea was carried 
out I am not able to say. 

A form of smoking contest which has 
become very popular in Germany is that 
in which the contestants endeavour to 
consume the largest quantity of tobacco 
in the shortest time. This, one would 
suppose, must be distinctly harmful and 
try the stoutest constitutions. In these 
“smoking races,” as they are called, 
specially-constructed racing pipes, possess- 
ing immense bowls, are utilised, the size 
being identical for each competitor, and 
the tobacco being carefully weighed 
before it is used. When the starter gives 
the word, the smokers, seated in a circle, 
commence operations in presence of 
an interested crowd of spectators and 
backers. The competitor who has first 
completed his arduous task hands up his 
pipe to the president, and thus the com- 
bat goes on until all have finished. The 
quantity of ashes left by each smoker is 
carefully weighed, and the lightest weight, 
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as well as the swiftest consumption, is 
entered in the catalogue of the brilliant 
record of the adept smoker. 

In its rooms in Manteuffel Street, Berlin, 
the Giftnudel Smoking Club recently 
held a smoking match, the prize being 
awarded to the contestant who smoked 
down to one inch butts the largest num- 
ber of cigars in two hours. The winner, 
Herr Knopf, who smoked without pause 
from start to finish, reduced ten large 
the allotted . time, 
competitor smoked 
but seven and a half. Of the seven- 
teen ‘contestants the majority retired 
at the end of the first hour, and leaving 
the room did not return. When 
“time” was called by the referee most 
of those who had held out were pale and 
perspiring, but Knopf looked and felt 
well and offered to begin at once another 
two-hours match, but the challenge found 
no takers. 

Wagers and contests in whicheating and 
drinking enter furnish some extraordinary 
instances of eccentricity and of the amount 
of abuse which the human stomach will 
sometimes tolerate. Some years 
eating and drinking wagers were very 
frequently made among the Lancashire 
miners and others, and these unedifying 
exhibitions were a common form of diver- 
sion on the Saturday half-holiday. I 
remember reading of a man who almost 
lost his life in the attempt to drink so 
many quarts of water in so many minutes, 
and. of another who actually did die as 
the result of carrying through an egg- 
eating wager. 

I am not now in possession of the 
details of these cases, but apropos of eggs 
there is, or was, until quite recently, an 
individual known as the “ world’s cham- 
pion egg-eater.” Edward Manning, the 
name of this anomaly, broke all previous 
records in this line when he swallowed 
seventy-two eggs in one minute. On one 
occasion he was matched against a 
Buffalo man, who, however, failed to 
appear; and in order to compensate his 
audience somewhat for their disappoint- 
ment, he ate thirty eggs in twenty-four 
seconds, offering to consume two eggs to 
one if anybody could. be induced to take 
the missing competitor's place. In 1896 
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a man in the Midlands set himself to eat 
a large number of eggs per day on pain 
of forfeiting a respectable sum of money. 

Far more amusing, however, and with- 
out danger to life or health, are certain 
competitions which have a vogue in 
Whitechapel. One of these which in- 
variably creates great amusement is a 
dry biscuit-eating match. 
in this 


The starters 
ridiculous race stand in a row, 
with hats or caps in hand, in which are 
distributed equal quantities of dry arrow- 
root biscuits. Each man is allowed a 
mug of water, lest the dry, floury crumbs 
of the biscuits should choke him. The 
champion in this strange contest is he 
who swallows the biscuits whole or in 
large pieces. ‘To masticate means defeat. 
Then there is the still more trying match 
where scalding dumplings have to be 
eaten by competitors whose hands are 
tied behind their backs. The method 
adopted by the knowing one is to smash 
the dumpling with the forehead, thus 
exposing a large surface for the escape of 
the heat, and eat up each rapidly cooling 
piece. 

The very latest gastric adventure is 
told of a Mr. J. A. Dooner, a New York 
auctioneer, who backed himself with a 
sum of 5,000 dollars to eat a quail a day 
for thirty days, beginning on January tst 
of this year. At the moment of writing 
we have not heard how Mr. Dooner fared, 
but it was an undertaking to make the 
boldest quail ! 

It is passing strange what some people 
will door attempt for money or notoriety, 
but happily the public sense of decency, 
even among the lower classes, is more in 
evidence than was years ago. 
Were the morals and tastes of the com- 
mon people as degraded as they were 
formerly, the disgusting show announced 
in the following terms to take place at 
Nottingham some little while ago might 
possibly have been permitted: “J. G., 
the celebrated rat-catcher from Man- 
chester,” ran the advertisement, “‘ has been 
matched for £25 a side, against Mrs.S——, 
of London (the wife of Mr. J. S——, the 
noted rat-catcher), to worry thirty rats 
within the time of Mrs. S—— worrying 
fifteen, both of them to have their hands 
tied behind at ——,” here follows the 


the case 
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name of the public-house where it was 
arranged these human brutes should per- 
form. Threats of a lynching, however, 
which reached their ears would have 
probably sufficed to deter them from pro- 
ceeding further with the matter even if 
the police had not stepped in to prohibit 
the exhibition. 

A class of wagers in connection with 
eating is remarkable for the peculiarity 
of cireumstances. Probably no dinner 
ever partaken of exceeded in point of 
eccentricity that which took place on 
the summit of Bayeux Cathedral, in 
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Normandy. Five courageous individuals 
scaled the spire, provided with food and 
cooking utensils, and on the giddy summit 
they cooked and ate their dinner to the 
admiration of the vast crowd that had 
collected below. A somewhat similar 
exploit has more than once been witnessed 
on the steeple of Salisbury Cathedral; on 
one of these occasions a plumber named 
Handley roasting and partaking of a leg 
of mutton and fowls, and on another a 
man by the name of Grist enjoying at 
this dizzy height a meal of eggs and 
bacon. 


A MAY MORNING. 


By LILIAN ELEANOR BARLOW. 


a" heavy veil of morn’s cold gray 
I 


‘ades, like a mountain-mist, away ; 
And chirps arise from nestlings small 
In answer to the mother’s call. 


How sweet alone to dreaming lie 
And watch the changes in the sky! 
As coral-pink and opal glows 
‘Turn into gold and richest rose. 


The sea, in little ripples soft, 

Its rainbow bubbles throws aloft ; 
And fishing-boats the.eye descries 
With sails like snowy butterflies. 


Faded laburnum tassels sway, 

Frail ghosts of glory passed away ; 
The rosebuds blush a deeper hue, 
The creamy primrose drinks the dew. 


The azure violets hide unseen 

Their pearls in satin caskets green ; 
The hillside trembles into blue 

With million bells all pushing through. 


And o’er the flowers, and through the air, 
The golden sun steals everywhere ; 
While earth, in quiet joyfulness, 
Receives anew his warm caress, 





A SCIENTIFIC GAME. 


By AGNES HOOD. 


, HE lady speaks: 
devoted to whist; 


“Oh, yes, I’m 
I know you 


men think we poor women can’t 

play a bit, but really you’re quite wrong. 

I’ve been told I p!ay a very pretty game. 
psa} I ys 


It is so nice and intellectual, isn’t it? It 
makes one think. No,I don’t care for 
most games, they are such waste of time, 
don’t you think so? A friend of mine 
spends hours, positively hours, over 
Tiddleywinks. I often say to her, my dear 
Mary, how can you? I call it really 
wicked to waste one’s time so. I always 
think it would be so much better to read 
some nice book, don’t you? Oh, are you 
waiting forme? Just wait one moment, 
I must fold up my work first, it is such 
delicate material. I’m doing it for Lady 
Bashford’s bazaar, always begs 
some of what she calls my beautiful em- 
broidery. 

“ Now, who is going to play? 
Mr. Letson? I never imagined 
played anything at all. I always fancied 
you shut up in a study or somewhere, 
learning science and things. Oh! is 
whist science? Would you really call 
it so? 

“And you, too, Mr. Wyngate? Now 
I thought you were far too frivolous. 
Who’s the fourth? Miss Smithers? That 
is nice ! 


she 


You, 


yi yu 


“ Are we to choose our partners ? How 
silly, Mr. Wyngate! No, of course, I 
don’t care in the least with whom I play. 
You need not have been afraid I should 
have chosen you. That wasa little cruel, 
I’m afraid ; you must forgive me. 

“You think we had better draw for 
partners, Mr. Letson? Very well. Shall 
I draw first? Won't you, Miss Smithers ? 
No? And the two highest play together ? 
I see. Well, here is the King of Dia- 
monds; what is yours, Miss Smithers ? 
Two of Hearts. And yours is the Queen 
of Hearts, Mr. Letson? ‘Then you and | 
are partners, 

““Now you mustn’t be cross with me ; 
I’m dreadfully afraid of playing with a 
clever man like you. Oh, but I know 
you are clever—you've done all sorts of 
things. Now, if that had been Mr. : 
no, no, I really wasn’t going to say your 
name, Mr. Wyngate. Remember, Mr. 
Letson, you’ve promised to be kind to me, 
and if | do makea mistake you won't 
scold me, will you ? 

“ Do you have to cut for Miss Smithers ? 
There—now give me good cards or I 
shall never play with you again. How 
beautifully you deal! I must let you 
give mea lesson. May | have the marker, 
Mr. Letson? Ishall think you don’t trust 
me if you refuse. It’s so easy to score; 
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A SCIENTIFIC GAME. 


you just put up those things when you 
make a trick, don’t you ? 

“ Are all these my cards? What a lot 
it seems! I can hardly hold them. 
Don’t be absurd, Mr. Wyngate! My 
hands are not small at all; are they, Mr. 
Letson? Look, they are quite large, 
aren't they ? 

“Oh, yes, that’s the trump, isn’t it? 
A Knave of Spades. What ugly things 
cards are when one comes to look at 
them, aren’t they? All the Kings and 
Queens are so dreadfully flat. 1 suppose 
artists would call them deccrative. | 
think they are hideous ; now, these two 
Queens are like nightmares. 1 can pro- 
mise you a lot of tricks, Mr. Letson, and 
I shall expect you to be very grateful. 
Now I’m quite ready. Am I to lead? 
How horrid! I’ve no idea what to do! 
Lead from my strongest suit? But which 
would you call the strongest? A lot of 
little ones, or a King, Queen, and Ace? 

“Well, I'll start with the little ones; 
there is the Two of Clubs. Oughtn’t I 
to have said that? I’m so sorry! Do 
forgive me! Can’t you play a better 
card than that, Mr. Wyngate? Now, 
what is my .partner going todo? The 
King! ‘That’s grand! and Miss Smithers 
the Queen. That’s ours, then; and now 
1 shall know what to lead next time. 

“Oh, yes, I can take that; I’ve lots of 
trumps. That's mine, isn’t it? I expect 
we shall have every trick. Now I must 
lead again; I will play a Club, as they 
did so well before. What is the matter, 
Mr. Letson? Why do you look socross ? 
Remember, you promised to be kind to 
me. Miss Smithers will trump it? Why. 
so she has; how very trying! But I 
don’t see how I could have guessed it ; 
you must not be unjust, Mr. Letson. 


“ They have four tricks already, that’s 
too bad—well, that is mine. What’s the 
matter now? I’ve trumped your best 
card! How could I know it was your 
best ? I don’t see anything to laugh 
at, Mr. Wyngate ; there’s nothing amus- 
ing in whist, that’s why I like itso. It 
needs such concentration of one’s intellect, 
doesn’t it? Did you know it was in- 
vented for an Indian rajah or someone ? 
He used to play with slaves and kill the 
losing side. Oh! was that chess? Well, 
it’s all the same, isn’t it? Cards were 
invented for a mad king. Were they 
really? How interesting. Did you 
know that, Mr. Letson? But of course 
you did, you clever men know everything. 

“ How could I tell you wanted trumps ? 
You called for them? But you can’t 
expect me to understand all the subtleties 
of the game. I only profess to play in a 
simple, straightforward way. I think it 
spoils a game to take it ¢o seriously. 
Revoked? No, I’m sure I’ve not. Have 
I, really? That’s a pity, but it won't 
make any difference, will it? We lose 
three tricks? I think that is too bad, at 
least that is not my fault, Mr. Letson, 
we should never have seized three of 
theirs 

“You have a headache, and don’t want 
to play any more? That is sad when 
we were all enjoying it so. Shall we 
play dummy, Mr. Wyngate? Would you 
really rather not? I’m quite disap- 
pointed not to have my game; we must 
finish it to-morrow when Mr. Letson is 
better. 

“I think he really got cross because 
we didn’t win; it is such a pity when a 
man loses his temper over a game, isn’t 
it? Now a woman——” 

(She is left talking.) 





ENGLISH HISTORICAL COSTUMES 
FOR TEN CENTURIES: 
Or, “Fashion’s Mirror” for Men. 


By HELEN C. GORDON. 


‘ Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not expressed in fancy; rich, not gaudy ; 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man.” 


T is quite an open secret that the 
| sterner sex, though in theory con- 
sidered above such trivialities as 
fashions, is, in reality, as much at the 
mercy of the tailor’s latest dictum as the 
average woman is a slave to “la mode.” 
From time to time some voice has 
decreed that the form and fashions of the 
men’s garments shall be changed, until 
the conventional suit of to-day differs 
widely indeed from that of our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors. This has a survival, 


however, in the smock frock still worn by 


Hodge, and which obtains favour amongst 
the disciples of Count Tolstoi in this 
country. 

The wardrobe of an Anglo-Saxon gentle- 
man, ten centuries ago, comprised a linen 
shirt, over which was worn a tunic or 
surcoat, which in summer was also of 
linen, in winter of wool. ‘The border was 
often richly embroidered, and frequently 
of silk, a fabric used by the wealthy as 
early as the eighth century. The sleeves 
were so lengthy that they set in close 
rolls round the forearm, and fastened at 
the wrist with a bracelet, which, when 
detached, permitted them to fall over the 
hands in lieu of gloves, which had not 
yet made their appearance. Drawers 
reaching to the knee were at first met by 
leather stockings, covered either diagon- 
ally or in close rolls with bands of linen, 
cloth or leather. Such leggings are still 
worn by the people of the Apennines, 
and are to be seen in some parts of Russia 
and Spain. Rather primitive shoes, 
fastened down the middle by a leather 
thong, soon came into use, and were 
worn with socks, which had ornamental 


Shakespeare (Hamlet), 


borders. .On state occasions a cloak was 
added to this costume, clasped on either 
shoulder with a brooch, leaving a round 
opening, through which the head might 
be passed, or else fastened on the breast. 

A cap, or “ hoet,” the original of our 
word “hat,” was only worn in battle or 
when travelling, and was made of felt, 
wool, or leather (the latter ornamented 
with metal), in the same shape as a 
Phrygian cap. The only protection to 
the head ordinarily was Nature’s own 
covering, worn long, and in the pictures 
of the period painted blue, as were the 
beards of the old men. The younger. 
generation are generally represented as 
being clean-shaven. It is not quite 
certain if the Saxons really dyed their 
hair, or if the artist felt unequal to pro- 
ducing the real colour of the golden locks, 
which so much attracted the notice of 
Pope Gregory in Rome. Upper garments 
are always red, blue, or green; and 
stockings either red or blue; so that the 
descent of the Danes into England must 
have produced a strong contrast in 
colour. 

The invading forces, probably owing 
to their adoption of a raven as a national 
emblem, were clad entirely in black ; and 
Childe Dyring is described as attending 
a wedding in garments of this sombre 
hue, which evidently was not yet set 
apart for mourning habiliments. 

Instead of the conquerors imposing 
their dress upon the conquered, the Danes, 
after their conversion to Christianity, 
adopted the gay apparel of the Saxons, 
vying with them in the care of their 
long flowing locks, in which they took 
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158 ENGLISH HISTORICAL 
an inordinate pride. Edward the Con- 
fessor, however, had his courtiers cropped 
as close as Roundheads, and beards also 
disappeared, leaving only the upper lip 
unshorn. Gold, silver, and ivory orna- 
ments were generally worn; especially 
bracelets, with which the arms 
positively loaded. 

In those slow-going times even the con- 
quest of the country by another race, and 
the consequent influx of foreigners, brought 
very little radical 
change in the form 
of ordinary civil 
dress, except in 
nether garments. 
These took the 
shape of panta- 
loons with feet 
to them, and 
were called first 
“trouees” and 
then ‘chaussés.” 
In the robes of 
state, however, the 
tunic was length- 
ened to reach :the 
ankle, and _ the 
short mantle be- 
came long and 
flowing, with 
adornments of 
cords and tassels. 

The twelfth cen- 
tury inaugurated a 
rage for costliness 
of material, and 
exaggeration in 
form, which 
affected alike the 
clergy and laity. 
Both the state 
tunic, and linen 
vestment worn beneath it, trailed on the 
ground. Sleeves were of such amplitude 
and width that they fell far beyond the 
hands, which now, for the first time, were 
gloved. Costly furs, such as rheno and 
sable, were much in request for lining and 
trimming satin cloaks, worn short on 
ordinary occasions, as was also the tunic. 
The Comte d’Anjou, whose feet were 
deformed, introduced the oriental peaked 
shoe; and a courtier called Robert 
thought to improve (?) upon this foot-gear 


were 
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FOR TEN CENTURIES. 


by prolonging the point into the semb- 
lance of a scorpion’s tail, or twisting it 
into ram’s horns, stuffed out with tow. 
The Phrygian cap, though still in exist- 
ence, was not favoured by the beaux, who 
wore their hair long and curled, and bound 
with fillets or ribands. The length of 
hair varied according to the caprice of 
kings, and for a time was cut short by 
order of a Royal Edict, issued by Henry I. 
This was due to the great impression made 
upon him by a sermon preached by 
a prelate called Serlo, which must 
have been most convincing, for the 
whole congregation consented to 
be cropped there and _ then, 
immediately after its delivery. 
Six months later, however, 
locks were as long and 
flowing as ever, and, in 
the reign of Stephen, 
artificially supple- 
mented as well; so that 
wigs may be said 
to date from the 
twelfth century. 
Beards and mous- 
taches were worn 
according to indi- 

vidual fancy. 

It is not intended 
that this paper 
should include in 
its prescribed 
limits the various 
changes which 

have taken place in mili- 

tary costume; but the 

Knights of St. John were 

so much a feature of this 

age that the distinguishing 

details of their dress cannot 

be passed by quite un- 

noticed. The Hospitallers wore, over the 

military tunic (or hauberk, as it was 

called), of steel rings, a long black mantle 

with a white cross on the left shoulder. 

The Templars, an order founded eighteen 

years later, were known by their scarlet 

mantles, also having on the left shoulder 
the white badge of their holy mission. 

The thirteenth century brought with 

it a still greater love of fine apparel, 

finding a vent in the use of richer stuffs. 

which yearly became more available 
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through communication and trade with 
foreign countries. velvet, 
with trimmings of ermine, marten, or 
minever, was greatly in favour. A 
material called “ cyclas,” because manu- 
factured in the Cyclades, gave its name 
to a long tunic, worked with gold and 
embroidered with silk, which was girded 
at the waist, or not, according to fancy. 
Mantles were only used on state occasions. 
For travelling, the “super-totus” 
worn, which justified its name, 
being, an ample cloak, with 
large sleeves, and a hood or 
capuchon to draw over the head. 
The Phrygian cap was quite 
superseded by the “ Chaperon,” 

a sort of bag, with a 

long pointed end, which 

was either twisted round 

the neck, or hung down 

the back ina long tail 

called a tippet. Towards 

the middle of the cen- 

tury coifs were worn by 

all classes of men, 

made of white linen, 


Velours, or 


was 


close fitting like a 
nightcap, and tying 
under the chin. 


Edward Iil.’s_ ro- 
mantic chivalry, 
which strove to revive 
the days of King 
Arthur and the Round 
Table, brought many 
foreign knights into 
the country. They, 
naturally, introduced 
new and _ strange 
fashions, the constant 
changes in which are much deplored by 
the writers of the time. Consequently 
this period is noted for a sudden revolu- 
tion in style, especially in the introduction 
of a close fitting body garment, called a 
“cote hardie,” which buttoned all the 
way down the front, and reached the 
middle of the thigh. The edges of the 
sleeves which ended at the elbow and 
displayed those of the vest beneath, 
were cut out in fanciful.designs of 
leaves. ‘The border and sides of mantles 
were finished in the same quaint 
way, and the whole costume richly 
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embroidered and begemmed, with orna- 
mental letters and mottoes worked out 
in silk and jewels. The front of the 
cloak, which reached to the feet, was 
generally thrown over the shoulder and 
hung in ample folds behind to the ground. 
The growth of heraldry introduced the 
curious fashion of parti-coloured gar- 
ments, and John of Gaunt is represented 
in a mantle of half blue, half white, the 
colours of the House Lancaster. 
Gentlemen adopted the 
colours taken from the arms 
of the family to which they 
either belonged, or attached 
themselves, and clad_ their 
legs in hose of different 
hue, with rather grotesque 
effect. Habits were still 
worn, but so short and 
inadequate, as an article 

of covering, that their 
indecency is much com- 
mented upon by the 
writers of the time. The 
beaux were so changeable 
that the short - habited 
man of to-day would, 
to-morrow, make his 
appearance in long trail- 
ing garments. The love 

of costly apparel had 
infected all classes of 
society to such a 

degree that sump- 

tuary laws were 
enacted to restrain 

the extravagance of 

the Commons, who 

were prohibited from 

wearing expensive 

furs and jewelled embroideries. A jaunty 
cap, set on one side of the head, with a 
jewelled feather, had come into fashion, 
also the beaver hat from Flanders, which 
was soon to oust the chaperon and tippet. 
The latter form of head _ gear still held 
its own, however, at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, though in a somewhat 
modified form, a sort of turban, or crown 
with arolled brim. The tunic, or doublet, 
was cut round on the shoulders, to show 
the under vest ; and the sleeves, loose and 
hanging and bordered with fur, were after- 
wards slit up, exposing to view the loose 
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SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

shirt sleeves beneath. Norman ‘“‘chaussés” 
again came into favour, fastened to 
the doublet of silk, satin, or velvet, 
with laces, or “points,” as. they were 
called. The old-fashioned stomacher 
was as much an article of men’s attire as 
of women’s, and over the whole costume 
a loose “ gowne” was sometimes donned. 
This was straight at the sides, and 
gathered back and front like a woman’s 
“ frocke,” so that it was really somewhat 
difficult to distinguish the sexes. Favou- 
rite colours for the rich velvet doublets 
and gownes were purple, green, and 
crimson; and cloth of gold and silver 
was largely patronised by royal person- 
ages. The beaux wore their hats a 
quarter of an ell high, and the peaks of 
their shoes the same measure in length, 
fastened up to the knee with small chains 
or cords. Towards the close of the cen- 
tury, however, shoes became as absurdly 
broad as they had hitherto been pointed, 


their width being quite out of all propor- 
tion to the foot. 

The next era was to include amongst 
its monarchs Henry VIII.and Queen Eliza- 
beth, whose undisputed vanity and love of 
personal adornment, made the question of 
dress one of ever-increasing importance 
to the beau monde. King Hal’s wardrobe 
included a vast number of garments of 
every variety and for every occasion, 
rather bringing to mind the latter-day 
requirements of Miss Flora M‘Flimsey. 
There were coats for walking and 
riding; long coats, short coats, demi- 
coats; coats with skirts; coats of 
velvet, satin and leather. Sleeves and 
capes there were quite apart from the rest 
of the garments, to be attached to them 
by means of “points,” or buttons. 
Shirts, pouched or plaited, enriched with 
lovely broideries of gold, silver, or silk. 
One “frocke” of especial beauty was 
of velvet embroidered with gold of 
damask, lined with cloth of gold and 
fastened with buttonsof rubies, diamonds, 
and pearls. The Norman “chaussés” 
made their final exit, and were replaced 
by loose breeches slashed with a different 
colour, a fashion just coming into vogue 
in the former century, and now extended 
also to doublets or jerkins, and to shoes 
and buskins. Stomachers were superseded 
by waistcoats, and gowns by mantles; 
some of which were worn sashwise, that 
the beauty of the clothes beneath might 
not be hidden from view. Ruffs and 
ruffles became an accessory to costume, 
and the short-cropped hair was sur- 
mounted by a velvet cap or bonnet, laden 
with feathers. Inthe blue coat, breeches, 
and yellow stockings worn by the boys of 
Christ’s Hospital we have a survival of the 
dress of the London apprentice in the reign 
of Edward VI., by whom the institution 
was founded. His short rule, however, 
and that of his successor, Mary, did not 
inaugurate any novelty in costume ; and 
it is to the Elizabethan period that we 
must now turn for the next decrees of 
fashion. It seems almost superfluous to 
describe the well-known costume of the 
courtiers who surrounded Queen Bess, so 
familiar through stage plays, and fancy 
dress balls, where it rivals in favour that 











of the cavalier. This reign marks 
the division of the “hose” into 
breeches and stockings; the former 
slashed with a different colour, gradu- 
ally increasing in size till they were 
plaited and stufed out with bombast. 
The doublet grew longer and longer- 
waisted, till it became what was inele- 
gantly called “the peasecod bellied” 
doublet of James I.,also well wadded 
—a fashion that greatly commended 
itself to that timorous monarch. The 
cloth or taffeta cloaks 
were cut from the modes of France, 
Holland, and were hand- 
somely trimmed with gold and silver 
lace and glass bugles. Hats took all 
sorts of quaint shapes, and were mostly 


short velvet 


Spain, or 


made of dyed felt instead of the 
modish and extravagantly priced 
beaver. Some were steeple-crowned, 


others broad and flat, but all had the 
coloured band and feather fastened 
with a jewelled brooch. Stockings, 
sometimes of silk; broad shoes with 
rosettes; and the inevitable ruff, 
stiffened for choice with yellow starch, 
completed this elaborate costume. 
Towards the close of James I.’s 
reign, and consequently still at the 
beginning 6f the seventeenth century, 
breeches became smaller, and, instead of 
being slashed, were covered at intervals 
with embroidered straps, showing the 
material between, and fastened below the 
knee with large rosettes. A wide collar, 
called a band, which stood out horizon- 
tally, stiffened with wire’ and yellow 
starch, took the place of the ruff. Jackets 
or doublets were shortened, and what hats 
lost in the crown they took on in the brim, 
and were low and broad. The fops of 
the period, and at their head the Duke of 
Buckingham, bedecked themselves with 
jewels, especially diamonds and pearls, 
which were fashioned into buttons, clasps, 
cockades, and earrings. ‘The fashions of 
the times were largely influenced by those 
of Spain; and the Court of Charles I. 
still further availed itself of the pic- 
turesque modes worn in the native country 
of the Queen-consort. The doublet of 
silk, satin, or velvet, with slashed sleeves, 
was sometimes replaced (for those were 
troublous times) by a buff coat, richly 
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SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


embroidered, with a broad satin sash tied 
over the hip. Trouser-breeches, some- 
times fringed, were met by wide boots, 
the tops of which were ruffled with lawn 
or lace. The long flowing hair was sur- 
mounted by a_ broad-brimmed Flemish 
beaver, set well on one side, with a plume 
of feathers. ‘The peaked beard and smal! 
upturned moustaches are conspicuous in 
the many familiar portraits of the King. 
With the courtier’s silken doublet was 
worn a short embroidered cloak, which 
hung carelessly from one shoulder. Other 
well-known accessories were the falling 
collar of point-lace with Vandyked edges, 
held together by small cords and tassels, 
and the smart Spanish rapier worn at 
one side. 

The rigid severity of the Puritans, which 
was extended to garments of sober cut 
and hue, was followed by an extreme re- 
action in fashions of dress, as well as 
fashions of manners, when the “ King had 
come to his own again.” The costumes 


of Charles Il. verge on the grotesque, so 
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extravagant were they in form and detail. 
The short doublet was open in front to 
display a rich silk or lawn shirt, the 
ruffled sleeves of which bulged out under 
the elbow sleeves of the jacket, both being 
tied up with ribands. No waistcoat was 
worn, and the shirt fell over the band of 
large “petticoat” breeches, so called 
because the lining appeared below—the 
material was trimmed with lace ruffles, 
and fastened under the knee with bunches 
of ribands.~ More ribands tied up the 
“stirop” hose, which were two yards in 
width at the top and pierced with eyelet 
holes. Soon the doublet began to take 
unto itself skirts reaching almost to the 
knees, and buttoned all the way down 
the front—the first “coat” on record. 
Before the end of the century, suits con- 
sisting of coat, waistcoat, and breeches, 
all of one material, came into vogue; 
and a finishing touch was given to the 
whole by a_ neckcloth or cravat, with 
square ends of finest Brussels or Flanders 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


lace. As a compliment to Louis XIV. 
the huge French periwig was adopted; 
and hats became lower in the crown and 
shorter in the brim to suit its exigencies, 
and were trimmed with a riband band and 
bow. Buckles were fast replacing rosettes 
on the square-toed shoes, which a few 
years later were further ornamented with 
red heels. 

Our neighbours across the Channel had 
much to say to the fashion prevalent 
during the next hundred years, and every 
article of dress underwent some altera- 
tion. An especial feature was the long 
waistcoat with flaps and pockets, worn 
under a square-cut coat stiffened out with 
wire and buckram, the sword hilt peeping 
out beneath. Long scarlet, blue or white 
stockings, ornamented with gold or silver 
clocks, were drawn over the knee, and 
were met by close-fitting garments called 
knee-breeches. Hair powder, which had 
made its appearance in the seventeenth 
century, came to stay in the eighteenth 
and perukes were fashionable, as well as 
wigs of all sorts and shapes. These were 
surmounted by a three-cornered hat, laced 
with gold or silver galloon, and frequently 
carried under the arm. In the left hand 
was the jewelled snuff-box, an indispens- 
able article of every gentleman's toilet ; 
and patches were also worn by men as 
wellas women. Until quite the end of the 
century coats continued to be made of 
silk, satin, and velvet, and well-known 
men, such as Hogarth and Goldsmith, 
adopted a certain colour, just as the 
ultra-fashionable dame of to-day chooses 
a certain scent, which shall be associated 
with her personality. Even after broad- 
cloth came into general use, waistcoat and 
knee-breeches were still made of costlier 
stuffs, and frequently richly embroidered 
as well. 

Under the Georges cloth became the 
general material for daily wear, satin and 
velvet being reserved for Court use. Knee- 
breeches, now quite tight-fitting, were 
worn over the knee, at first buckled and 
afterwards tied. Coats, merely unstiffened 
to begin with, grew smaller in the skirts, 
and towards the close of the century were 
cut square above the hips with lappets 
and a tail. Waistcoats assumed much 
their present proportions, and the ruff 
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was permanently ousted by the stiff collar. 
White cambric stocks buckled behind, and 
white muslin cravats, each had their little 
day; and the big square buckles on shoes 
gave place to less ornamental ties or laces. 

Three-cornered hats disappeared, and 
were superseded by tall crowns and small 
brims, rather inclined to turn up at the 
sides, trimmed with a narrow band of 
riband and tiny buckle. 

The French Revolution had its effect 
upon the fashions of 1800, as well as upon 
matters of more weighty import ; the ten- 
dency being greatly to simplify costume. 
Young men in England adopted the short 
coat, light waistcoat, and pantaloons 
inaugurated in Paris bya certain set who 
effected to despise the old Court fashions. 
The use of powder, made more expensive 
by taxation, quite died out, and short 
hair became universal. Trousers and 
Wellington boots, at first worn only by 
the military, were adopted by civilians 
about 1814, and the dandy of the early 
Victorian era wore his tightly strapped 
down. He also prided himself on his 
starched collar, which had gone out of 
favour under George IV., who preferred 
a black silk kerchief orstock. The snuff- 
box vanished, and the characteristic orna- 
ment of the age was the bunch of seals 
hanging from the watch-chain. Various 
modifications took place from time to 
time during Queen Victoria's long reign, 
but the form of men’s dress practically 
remained unaltered. The knickerbockers 
and tweed suit of the country gentle- 
man are of comparatively modern date, 
as well as the wide-awake and cloth cap. 


EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Whether the present century will bring 
forth fresh innovations is yet but a 
matter for conjecture. To judge by 
what has gone before, it certainly seems 
that, in every era fashions alter some- 
what, as well as other phases of life, and 
“the old order changeth, giving place to 
new. 
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O many persons the county of Surrey 
is an unknown land, although 
nearly half of London, London over 

the water, isinSurrey. Travellers by rail, 
as the trains run by Surbiton and San- 
down through Surrey, do not see much 
to attract attention. Further south, at 
Woking, all the country appears to be 
barren’ heath, with Scotch firs struggling 
to grow in the sand which forms the soil. 

There are large tracts of land, covered 
with heath and gorse, and lately enclosed, 
at the south-western end of the county, 
known as gault, a soil composed of sand, 
clay and gravel, which becomes most 
fertile and productive as soon as the 
water is drained out of it. 

When these lands were enclosed, some 
years ago, it was found necessary to leave 
many footpaths that crossed the heathery 
wastes, as these were the only ways by 
which the villagers of the scattered ham- 
lets on the commons went to church or to 
the smithy, to the mill or the post-office. 
And it was natural that the Enclosure 
Commissioners, in leaving these means of 
access from one place to another, should 
take two points, and make a straight 
line between them, setting out the paths 
accordingly. The consequence has been 
that many of these paths are impassable. 
The gault has frequent faults of clay, and 
the water coming through the gault over- 
flows the clay and turns it into a bog, 
not passable in winter, and never dry in 
summer. 

In old times the villagers were wont to 
go round these clay morasses, but to en- 
close land by fences in the shape of the 
letter S was not reasonable, and so, on 


the enclosure of a common, the lands 
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allotted to neighbouring freeholders, as 
well as those sold to pay expenses, were 
set. out in square parcels, with the effect of 
making any paths between them straight 
—up hill and down, through morasses or 
dry heath, as the case might be. 

One dull November morning a man 
was going up a hill between two of these 
enclosed pieces of land by one of the paths 
before mentioned. 

It was set out about ten feet wide, with 
wattle hedges on each side. Here and 
there a bush was growing on the path, 
preventing anyone from seeing far along 
it. For the first hundred yards or so from 
the bottom of the hill the path was on 
firm, dry land. Then the man came toa 
piece of clay. He knew it well. ‘The 
surface appeared to be hard, with uneven 
formation, but nothing grew on it, and 
he knew that if he put his foot on it the 
liquid clay would certainly come over his 
ankle, and possibly come up to his knee. 
The man was about five feet ten inches 
high, with broad and strong shoulders. 
His whole frame was wiry and well knit 
together. He was dressed much as a 
farm labourer, with stout nail boots and 
gaiters tothe knees. He had on a smock- 
frock and a small round hat, and he was 
plastered with mud from head to foot ; 
his hat even was covered with mud. 
Whether from habit, or because he did 
not know how deep the slime in front of 
him might be, he did not attempt to walk 
through the morass, but, supporting him- 
self by the stakes of the wattle fence at 
the side of the path, and treading on the 
heather that grew out of the fence, he 
managed to get safely past the clay. 

On his arrival at the upper end of the 












morass ‘he was startled to see, within five 
yards of him, a lady most becomingly 
dressed in the latest fashionable morning 
costume and standing at the side of the 
path on a dry clump of grass. She must 
have come down the hill and through 
another smaller claypit a few yards higher 
up. The lady appeared to be alarmed 
and hardly able to speak. Considerably 
taller than most women, with features 
delicate and regular, as she stood even in 
a somewhat ludicrous position it was 
impossible not to be struck with her 
remarkable figure and beautiful face. 
Her hair was jet black, not the black hair 
of Orientals, with its brownish hue, but 
blue-black, with the sheen of a feather. 
Her mouth was small, but very well 
formed, and long eyelashes shaded her 
large grey eyes. With one hand, gloved 
as Bond Street alone can glove a lady’s 
hand, she held an umbrella ‘rolled to per- 
fection. With the other she held up her 
dress and showed the cause of her distress 
and dismay. One boot, with many 
buttons, was not much soiled, and fitted 
a very neat foot. The other boot as far 
as the ankle could not be distinguished. 
It was covered with tenacious mud, half- 
an-inch thick. In coming down the hill 
she had put one foot into a clay-hole. 
How she escaped with only one boot 
soiled was a marvel. 

The man could not help smiling at the 
position of affairs, much as he admired 
the figure before him. 

“Tam afraid that you have lost your 
way,” he said. 

“] was taking a walk on the common 
above,” she replied, with a pretty foreign 
accent, “and on asking my way to Bar- 
ledge, was told to come down this road. 
I am afraid to go any further.” 

“If you are going to Barledge, you 
must continue your way down this path. 
Let me help you over the next few yards, 
or you will be in a worse plight than ever. 
Give me your umbrella ; hold on to it as 
you would toarail. That is it,” he said, 
as she clasped the umbrella; “ now hold 
up your dress with the other hand, and 
put your foot where I tell you.” 

And the man, walking backward in 
front of her, showed her where to put her 
feet on the heather at the edge, until, 
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step by step, they arrived at the other 
end of the morass without further mishap. 
From there to the foot of the hill the 
ground was firm and clean. When they 
reached the bottom, he said— 

“You will not like to walk through 
Barledge with your boot so dirty. Allow 
me to clean it.” 

And he knelt down and, having wiped 
off the thick of the mud with his hand, 
made the boot as clean as he could with 
his pocket-handkerchief. The lady, who 
had not spoken after the explanation she 
had given of her arrival, had taken out 
her purse. As he stood up he said— 

“Matters are not quite so bad now. 
Your way to Barledge is through that stile. 
The path is clean and sandy all the way.” 

With a gracious “ Thank you,” she 
held out a shilling to him, and, with a 
face difficult to describe, he hesitated an 
instant and then took it without a word. 

The lady went through the stile as 
directed, but after following the path for 
a few yards, she found herself at the 
meeting of some cross-roads and stopped. 
On looking back she saw that the man 
who had helped her was washing the 
mud from his hands at a little pool beside 
the path they had first left. 

She waited, and in a few minutes he 
came up to her. 

“You need not fear the path, madame,” 
he said; “it is quite straight and sandy.” 

“T wish to go to Barledge Hall,” she 
replied. “Is it not somewhere in this 
direction?” pointing along a path that 
ran at right angles to the one he had 
recommended. 

“ Yes, it is in those woods quite near. 
I will show you the way to it.’ 

And, taking the path the lady pointed 
to, in a few minutes they came out on 
the main parish road, on one side of 
which there was a wall, which enclosed 
the private grounds of Barledge Hall. 
A few yards further on they came to a 
door in the wall, and the man, taking a 
bunch of keys from his pocket, opened 
the door, and held it open while the lady 
passed through. 

“You will find the Hall about a hun- 
dred yards down that path,” he remarked, 
pointing to a path on the other side of 
the door, 
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“IT know where I am now,” she replied, 
and as she passed he raised his hat and 
shut the door behind her. 

A deep colour spread over her ivory 
face, for there was no mistaking the 
salute of a gentleman. 

Barledge Hall was a large old-fashioned 
house, tenanted by Mr. Hill, a London 
stockbroker. He lived thus far from 
London for the sake of the pure air for 
his wife and family. Mrs. Hill had 
several children, and she had asked 
Claire Carnot, who had been educated at 
the same convent as herself in Paris, to 
come and spend a few weeks with her. 

It was during the early part of her visit 
that Madame Carnot took the walk that 
led to the adventure I have narrated. 

Madame Carnot gave an account at 
dinner of her disaster in the mud, and 
she related how a man had helped her to 
get on dry land, but she said nothing 
about giving the shilling, or about being 
let through the door in the wall into the 
grounds of Barledge Hall. 

As Madame Carnot wished to pay a 
business visit to London, on the next 
morning Mr. Hill drove his guest to Pent- 


land, a station on a short line of railway 
that went to Dereham, where it was 
necessary to change carriages for the 


Waterloo terminus. Thee he handed 
Madame Carnot into a carriage, and, with 
apologies for leaving her, betook himself 
to a smoking carriage according to his 
daily habit. 

To her astonishment, the gentleman on 
the seat opposite to her in the train was 
the same person who had helped her 
through the mud the day before. He was 
reading some papers covered with figures 
and, if he recognised her, did not show. it. 

Immediately afterwards another gen- 
tleman got into the carriage, and as soon 
as he saw the reader, exclaimed— 

“This is lucky, Farmer. You are the 
very man | wanted to see.” 

“There is plenty of time to see me to- 
day, for I suppose that you are coming to 
the Board about that surveyor you want 
appointed.” 

“No,” replied the other. ‘“ The far- 
mers have found out that you have no 
intention of. voting and they will have 
_their own man. 
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“What do you want, then?” asked the 
gentleman addressed as Farmer. 

“T want to show you some plans of 
new stables that we are going to put up. 
My lady will have me show them to you. 
I said that you had enough to do; but 
will you come over and look at them?” 

“] will tell you what I will do if con- 
venient to Lady Halstead. The hounds 
meet on Saturday at Byles’s, your neigh- 
bour. I will come and breakfast with 
you and look at your plans, but you 
must ask Lady Halstead not to keep me 
late.” 

“It shall be done just as you wish,” 
replied the other, and the train having 
arrived at Dereham, all the passengers 
got out. 

Mr. Hill came for Claire Carnot. For 
some reason she did not ask him who the 
gentleman called “ Farmer ” was. Still, as 
her two fellow-passengers walked away 
from Dereham station towards the town, 
she could not restrain her curiosity, and 
whilst they were waiting for the train to 
London, inquired of the inspector on the 
platform who they were. 

“The tall one is Mr. Grey Howard, 
madame, and the other is Lord Hal- 
stead.” 

“1 do not mean those,” she said, sup- 
posing he was referring to some of the 
other passengers who were walking away ; 
“the gentleman I mean is called Farmer.” 

“Oh,” laughed the man, “the gentle- 
folks, who are his friends, call Mr. 
Howard ‘Farmer.’ That is what you 
have heard.” 

_In the evening there was no one at 
dinner at Barledge Hall except Mr. and 
Mrs. Hill and their guest. 

“You can have a mount on Saturday, 
Claire,” said Mr. Hill. “The M.M. meet 
near here at a Mr. Byles’s, and I will 
lend you my horse, but I do not know 
how you are to get home, for I must go 
up to Town. I can go with you to the 
meet.” 

“TI should so much like to go,” she 
replied. “I want to see some English 
hunting. CanInotcomehomealone? I 
am accustomed to ride by myself.” 

“Ask the Squire to see her home,” 
said Mrs. Hill, addressing her husband ; 
“he is sure to be out on Saturday.” 
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“You will not like to walk through Barledge with your shoe so dirty. Allow 
me to clean it.” 
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“Of course! I wonder I did not think 
of, it.” 

“Who is the Squire?” inquired Claire. 

“Our landlord, Mr. Grey Howard; he 
is the very man to help you.” 

“Is he married?” 

“Married! No! Hesays he is too poor 
to marry, but he is as steady as a table.” 

“But he owns thishouse. How can he 
be poor?” 

“He owns this house and all the land 
you can see from the top of it, in Surrey, 
Hants, and Sussex. All the same,I dare- 
say he is poor, for, with the exception of 
four or five farms, the whole estate is 
forest, bog, and heather. He told me 
once he lived on what we pay him as rent 
for this house, £120 a year.” 

“Ts he a gentleman ?”’ she asked. 

“Gentleman! I should rather say so. 
His mother was a Grey, and his father, of 
course, a Howard; that is why he is 
called Grey Howard. When he came 
into the property he found it mortgaged 
and burdened beyond its value, so he 
lives in a large farmhouse just below us, 
and lets his dwelling-house. We call 


him Squire because all the poor people 
about here do so, but many persons call 


him ‘Farmer.’ He is generally found 
at some farm work.” 

‘IT do not think I shall care to hunt on 
Saturday, if you will not be there,” said 
their guest. 

“*Oh, do go,” cried Mrs. Hill, “ or Mr. 
Hill will be so put out.” 

Her husband, thinking that he saw a 
little further than his wife, explained— 

“Mr. Howard is a poor man according 
to his own account, but for all that he 
is one of the great men about here. He 
is chairman of the Board of Guardians, 
and although Lord Halstead is chairman 
of the Bench of Magistrates, everyone 
knows that Grey Howard is the real 
head. People say that ‘he might be 
Member for one of the divisions of Hants 
if he liked, and get into office, but he 
does not care about it.” 

At this point Mrs. Hill’s two eldest 
children came in—a girl of eight, called 
Lillie, and her brother, seven years old, 
named after his father, Archibald. 

“ What is your reason for not wanting 
to go?” asked Mrs. Hill. 


“I would rather know Mr. 
Howard,” she replied. 

“Good heavens! ” ejaculated Mr. Hill; 
“why not?” 

“T do not like mysteries,” said the 
French lady, “but I think the man who 
helped me out of the mud yesterday was 
Mr. Howard.” 

“What of that?” broke in her host. 
“ He would think nothing of that. Oh! 
you think he would not like you to have 
seen him all over mud. Do not trouble 
yourself. He would not care if the 
whole world saw him.” 

“Yes; but I did not tell youall. 
afraid I made a great mistake.” 

Mr. Hill looked up from his walnuts, 
and Mrs. Hill, seeing her friend’s uneasi- 
ness, said— 

“You could not offend Grey Howard ; 
he is the kindest man in the world.” 

“] think—but I had better tell you; 
when this man had helped me to the 
bottom of the hill, he took out his hand- 
kerchief to clean my shoe, and it was as 
white as my own. I was very puzzled, 
for his voice sounded quite refined ; but 
as he knelt down to wipe the shoe, I 
could see that all his clothing was muddy ; 
his hat was covered with mud, and his 
hands quite brown. I hardly knew what 
I was doing, but when he had done I gave 
him a shilling.” 

“Gave him what ?” exclaimed Mr. Hill, 
the tears coming into his eyes as he tried 
to suppress his laughter. 

Madame Carnot took no notice, and 
went on— : 

“ And afterwards, I was not sure where 
I was, so I asked him to show me the way 
to the Hall, and he took a key out of his 
pocket and let me through that green 
door in the wall, and as he left me, he 
raised his hat; then I felt almost certain 
that he was a gentleman. I cannot meet 
him.” 

“Let you through the door at the end 
of the walk ?” asked Mrs. Hill, who was 
laughing almost as much as her husband. 

“T shall never get over it,” he gasped. 
“ How the fellows in the train will laugh.” 

“You will not mention it,” said his 
guest in great distress. ‘“ Pray do not 
mention it. It was all a mistake.” 

“T am sure it was Mr. Howard,” piped 
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in little Lillie Hill; “for when we went 
for eggs to the farm yesterday, Madame 
Annette was in a great state and scolding 
because the water was not hot for his 
bath when he came in. He had been 
in the drains showing the men what he 
wanted done, and he called down the 
stairs to her, and when she came back 
with his clothes they were so muddy and 
wet, and she told Sally to dry the smock- 
frock at once, and she said we were to 
stop to tea, nurse and all, and there was 
new bread and jam and cream, and he 
came and had tea with us.” 

“This is the first that I have heard of 
that little feast,” exclaimed her mother. 

“Oh, mother,” cried out the little boy, 
“you said we might always stop to tea 
at Mr. Howard’s.” 

“ And he had two cups of tea,” the little 
girl continued, “and ate such a quantity 
of bread-and-butter and talked so, and 
we told him Claire was here, and Archie 
said that she was an American, and he 
looked up, but when I said that she was 
a Frenchwoman, he laughed that way 
he does, quite quiet. I am sure it was 
Mr. Howard that Claire met, for he took 
a shilling out of his pocket and looked at 
“" 

“T shall not be introduced to him,” said 
Madame Carnot; “but pray do not tell 
anyone about the shilling.” 

“T will make a bargain with you, 
madame,” replied Mr. Hill. “If you will 
go to the hunt on Saturday, and let me 
come away from the meet to get to 
London, and also let me ask Mr. Howard 
to see you home, I will say nothing about 
the shilling to anyone.” 

“You are very hard. I am sure that it 
will be very awkward for him as well as 
myself.” 

“Do not think of that, dear,” said Mrs. 
Hill; “ we know him so well. Take no 
notice of it, and I am certain that he will 
not.” 

To meet her host’s wishes, therefore, 
Madame Carnot finally consented to do 
as he wanted, but she asked presently— 

“Who.is Madame Annette, that you 
spoke of at Mr. Howard's, Lillie ?” 

“She is his servant; she is very old, 
but very careful. She is very kind to us.” 
“Is she a Frenchwoman ?”’ 
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“Oh, yes. She can only speak French. 
I know what she says when she speaks to 
me, but when she is speaking to Mr. 
Howard, I cannot understand, she talks 
so fast.” 

“TIT am going to have a smoke,” said 
the host. “I won’t laugh more than I 
can help, Claire, but Grey Howard is the 
proudest man in England, and to think 
that you tipped him a shilling.” 

“It has distressed me, I assure you, 
though I take some comfort from what 
the children say about him.” 

The ladies went to the drawing-room, 
and Mrs. Hill asked— 

“Was there any bad news in that 
formidable packet from New York that 
I put in your room to-day, dear?” 

“No. Only the same story that made 
me leave Paris, but that does not distress 
me, for I am sure that my husband is 
dead. When the lawyers thought that I 
was very rich, they brought me absolute 
proof of his death. He died in the 
Massachusetts Hospital more than four 
years ago.” 

“If it would not pain you too much,” 
said Mrs. Hill, “ I should like to hear all 
about your marriage.” 

“T will tell you. You ought to know, 
but I should mention first that I come 
from pure French people. We have no 
American relations or connections. In 
1790 my great-grandfather, taking my 
grandfather with him, emigrated from 
France to Louisiana, and obtained large 
tracts of land in the northern part of that 
State. The land was very valuable before 
the war. My grandfather went to Canada 
for his wife, and my father went to Paris 
for his. I believe my mother was married 
to my father, just as I was married to 
Miller. It was a mariage de convenance 
where the relations of birth and fortune 
were more considered than the inclina- 
tions of the parties. It is just five years 
ago. I was then eighteen, and I did not 
like it, but my father wrote urging it, 
and the Reverend Mother made me agree 
to it. Everyone said that Mr. Miller was 
an excellent parti, that he had large 
estates in Louisiana near ours, and all 
that sort of argument. I cannot tell you 
hoW it was brought about, it was all 
oversosoon: I never was with Mr. Miller 
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alone until we were married. He was 
intoxicated at the wedding breakfast, 
although I do not think that drink was 
his failing, but he felt that he had gained 
his end and he forgot himself. We started 
for Havre in the afternoon to go by 
steamer to New Orleans. Miller was 
taken to the hotel where rooms had been 
bespoken, and I went straight on board 
the steamer. The next day he came on 
board and was full of apologies, but I 
hated the sight of him. He was very 
sick at sea as soon as the voyage began, 
and I conceived the most acute repulsion 
for him. It was so intense and manifest 
that he took an antipathy to me quite as 
strong. We were nine days in getting to 
New Orleans, and the first news I received 
there was of my father’s death. As soon 
as possible I started for our home in 
Louisiana, where I had not been since I 
was a child five years old. Miller re- 
mained in New Orleans for a long time, 
I should think two months, and then he 
came down to the estate with some com- 
panions, and Dinah, my maid, told me 
that he was accompanied by some dreadful 
creature, who at first kept out of sight. It 


appeared that I was owner of all my 
father’s estate, and Miller’s great object 


was to get hold of it. To keephim away 
from me I signed anything he sent me to 
sign, until the common report was that 
he had sold the very house we were living 
in. I seemed to have but one wish, to 
remain undisturbed by him, and at first I 
agreed to everything his lawyer proposed. 
To amuse myself, I rode every day some- 
where or other all round the country, so 
I learned my way about, and made the 
acquaintance of a lady who advised me 
to buy a revolver and learn to shoot with 
it. She also advised me to see a lawyer 
and not to sign any more papers. I had 
made up my mind to this, when one day 
after breakfast the lawyer whom Miller 
employed sent in his card, wishing to see 
me on business. This was the same man 
who had always brought me papers to 
sign. He had, as usual, papers with him, 
and was very plausible. I sat down at 
my table, and he put his finger on the 
spot I was to sign on the paper, and I 
said that I would look through the papers 
and give them to him in the morning. 


I shall never forget his look of astonished 
fury, for he had a most expressive face.” 
“ How very dreadful,” said Mrs. Hill. 
“Tt was; but at the time I was not 
afraid ; I hardly expected violence. He 
never said a word, but leant forward to 
take the papers. I held them with my 
left hand and, to his amazement, took 
the revolver out of the drawer with my 
right, bidding him leave me. If he had 
not gone, Iam sure I should have shot 
him. What gave me this desperation I 
do not know, but for the time I was in 
earnest, and he saw it. When he was 
gone, I called the servants. I could 
hardly hold the papers to read them, my 
hand shook so. But after a few minutes, 
I made out that one paper contained a 
list of jewellery, said to be in a black 
box, and on the back of the paper was 
an ackndwledgment from a firm of 
bankers in New Orleans that they held the 
jewels for my father. The other paper 
was an order made out in my name to 
give the box to the bearer. I determined 
to go to New Orleans at once. I ordered 
my horse for my midday ride, and then 
I took the papers with me and went to 
the post-office. The postmaster helped 
me, and the next morning I was in New 
Orleans. On going to the bank, the 
senior partner was very kind ; he advised 
me to go to New York by a steamer 
leaving on that day, and he gave me 
letters of introduction to my father’s 
agents there, who remitted to the bank 
from time to time the rents of some 
houses that belonged to me. I went on 
board the steamer, taking my passage 
under my mother’s name of Carnot, 
which I have always used since. These 
agents were also lawyers, and I instructed 
them, these very men whose letters came 
to-day, to get a divorce from Miller for 
me. They set about it, and tracked him 
from place to place, until at last they 
ascertained that in a brawl with a train 
conductor because he made himself 
obnoxious to some lady, Miller had fallen 
or been knocked off the train and badly 
injured. He was taken to a hospital 
where he died of his injuries. At that 
time they brought me undoubted proof 
of his death, with photographs the hos- 
pital people had taken of him, and every- 
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thing necessary toidentify him. Ilonged 
to go back to France, but after I had 
taken my passage these same lawyers 
brought me a letter which they pretended 
to believe was written by Miller a few 
days before, and they persuaded me to 
find more money for the divorce pro- 
ceedings, and that has continued ever 
since. I am sure that it is all false. 
After a while I went to Paris, and when 
I had been there three years, I received a 
letter posted in Paris in the same hand- 


“That is my bank. The New York 
lawyers send my rents there. They only 
repeat what they have tried to make me 
believe all these years, that Miller may 
be alive and someone else was taken to 
the hospital. I feel sure that cannot be 
true—that some one of his horrible asso- 
ciates is impersonating him. I wish I 
knew some trustworthy English lawyers 
to speak to about it.” 

“T would go to Capet & Capet, and 
see Mr. George Capet,” said Mrs. Hill. 


Claive was a good horsewoman. 


writing as before, very like Miller’s, asking 
for money, and I sent some by Dinah. 
She saw the man and he is like Miller, 
but she says his voice is quite different. 
However, I became so frightened that | 
left Paris and came to England, and I 
wrote and told you where I was, and I 
was very happy when you came to the 
hotel and brought me here.” 

“1 am so glad to have you, dear,” said 
Mrs. Hill. ‘ What do these lawyers say 
to-day? I saw the letter was sent on by 
the Credit Lyonnais.” 


“Ask my husband without saying any 

more than necessary.” ‘ 
And Madame Carnot determined to 

follow this advice. ; 


Il. 


HE day in November on which the 
meet of the hounds took place at 
Grantley, the name of Mr. Byles’s 

house and estate, was all that could be 
desired for a hunting day. 

It was cloudy, but the clouds were 
high, and it had not rained for some 
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days. Sharp white frosts in October, and 
a good deal of rain in that month, had 
cleared the trees of leaves and made the 
fences and wood in the hedges visible. 
The dewdrops did not hang on the 
boughs and twigs, and here and there a 
slight mist rose from the ground. 

Mr. Hill and Claire Carnot rode to the 
meet, about two miles distant from Bar- 
ledge Hall. The former was a little 
man, and could ride under eleven stone. 
On this morning he was riding a pony, 
and Claire was mounted on Mr. Hill’s 
hunter. The horse was a chestnut, with 
a white blaze on his face, nearly, if not 
quite, thoroughbred, but hardly up to its 
owner’s weight. 

It was already beginning to fret and 
fidget along the road. Claire Carnot 
was a good horsewoman. Sitting quite 
straight and in the middle of the saddle, 
with hands low and quiet, if the horse 
was restless it was not her fault. A 
well-fitting habit showed off her faultless 
figure, and a hat fitting on the head 
above coils of black hair, made up to 


great advantage a very beautiful woman. ' 


They arrived at the gates of Grantley 
just as a groom was opening them. 

“What a magnificent horse!” ex- 
claimed Claire. “What a handsome 
creature!” 

“That is Grey Howard’s horse, I am 
sure,” said Mr. Hill, “ but the man is not 
his servant. He will not have livery 
servants.” 

The man heard what was said, and 
touching his hat, remarked— 

“Mr. Howard is breakfasting at the 
castle, sir. My lady is going to drive 
him over. The ponies were at the door 
when I left.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Hill, “he is very 
intimate at the Earl of Halstead’s” ; and 
as soon as the servant was out of hearing, 
continued, “ People say that he is engaged 
to Lady Halstead’s sister, but the matter 
is put off because he is poor.” 

“He appears to own splendid horses,” 
protested the lady. 

“‘ That looks like extravagance, but it is 
not so. His estate is very large, and I 
know he has one farm in hand, six miles 
away, to which he rides once or twice 
everyday. The way there is all through 
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the forest, so he can use his hunters as 
hacks.” 

In a few yards further they rode on to 
the field in front of Grantley House. 
Everyone had arrived. The hunt was 
scattered about in knots of three or four, 
congratulating themselves on the day. 
The hounds were wandering about—some 
rolling on the grass, others looking up at 
the master as if wondering at this loss of 
time. Several officers from Aldershot, 
who knew Mr. Hill, came up to make the 
acquaintance of Madame Carnot. 

“T must be off to the station presently,” 
the gentleman said, “for I cannot take my 
Saturday to-day, as usual. Iam going to 
ask Grey Howard to see Madame Carnot 
home, but I daresay that she will be glad 
of your escort during the day,” and, turn- 
ing to the master of the pack, he asked, 
“ What are they waiting for, Heaton?” 

The master was a man of few words, 
and pointed with his whip to Grey 
Howard's horse, which the groom was 
riding up and down. 

“Here he comes,” said several voices, 
and a pony carriage came in at the gates, 
the ponies walking. 

“T wish Lady Halstead would not drive 
so slowly,” remarked someone, as the 
pony carriage came close up and the lady 
of the county gave a sweeping general 
bow before she went on to the house. 

As soon as the pony carriage stopped, 
Grey Howard got out, and beckoned for 
his horse, with an expression of amuse- 
ment on his face. 

“Ts it to be ‘ Yes’ or ‘No’?” asked the 


‘Countess, as he gathered up the reins of 


his horse before mounting. 

“T am sorry to say again, ‘No,’” he 
replied, and the next moment was in the 
saddle. 

Mr. Hill and Claire Carnot had been 
watching this little by-play—the latter 
because she was a woman, and Mr. Hill 
because he wanted to get away. 

Riding up to Mr. Howard he said— 

“Good morning, Squire. Allow me to 
introduce a great friend of my wife's. I 
am obliged to go to town, and my wife 
would be much obliged if you will see 
Madame Carnot safe to our door.” 

Grey Howard bowed. 

“T am glad to make Madame Carnot’s 
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acquaintance,” he said, as if he had never 
seen her before, putting her at once at her 
ease. “ You may rely upon me.” 

And as Mr. Hill rode to the station, he 
said to himself, “‘ Rely upon me.’ I wish 
I could rely on getting clear to-day, as I 
can on that man. Why does everyone 
rely on him?” 

Lady Halstead wrote that evening toa 
great man in London— 

“T have done all I can with Mr. 
Howard, but he will not accept office. He 
says that he is a supporter of the Govern- 
ment, but I can see he is a greater sup- 
porter of the farmers, and thinks that he 
can serve them better as he is. I have 
done my best.” 

As soon as the hounds moved off, 
Claire’s chestnut, knowing what was 
coming, and excited by the crowd, began 
to fret and prance about, and it was only 
her quiet management of her horse that 
enabled her to keep in place with others, 
instead of falling behind out of the crowd, 
as the horse’s owner was often obliged to 
do on such occasions. 

Grey Howard kept a little behind her, 


waiting, and for the present leaving her 
Aldershot acquaintances to entertain her, 


as they well knew how to do. Just as 
the hounds were thrown into a gorse 
cover, he rode up and said— 

“You ride well, madame. There will 
be a fox in this piece of gorse. There 
always is. Mr. Hill told me that this 
was your first day out with the English 
foxhounds, so I am sure that you would 
like to see as much of the run as youcan. 
Your best plan will be to follow the hunt 
servants. Those men in red coats with 
back cuffs. Ah! I thought so. He is 
gone out the other side,” as a whip on 
the far side of the gorse raised his cap in 
the air. 

A great number of the company knew 
where they were, and dashed down aside 
road, intending to make a short cut. 
Some ten horsemen and two or three 
ladies followed the hounds, straight. 

“That’s a Charlie, Tom, by the way 
they go,” said Howard to a whip who 
was cracking his hounds out of cover. 

A touch of the cap was his only answer. 
The scent was very good, and the fox, not 
knowing where he was, only cared to run 
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down wind, and kept through a light 
sheep country for about three miles. It 
was racing pace all the way. Grey 
Howard could see that the chestnut horse 
was faster than most of the others, and 
excepting that he jumped a great deal too 
high at every hurdle fence, the horse 
appeared to be behaving himself very 
well. At length, after a smart gallop of 
some ten minutes, the fox got into an 
osier bed and was killed. A good many 
of the riders were close up at the finish. 
Amongst them two ladies, of whom 
Madame Carnot was one. 

“T hope that you liked the gallop,” 
said Howard, as he rode up to her. 

“Very much; it was delightful,” she 
replied, and as she looked round and 
found no other acquaintance, she added, 
“T suppose I ought to go home now.” 

“Go home! why? Pray do not think 
of it,” he replied. 

She was shy of this man, so she said— 

“The horse is not very pleasant. He 
has made my wrist ache. I think I should 
like to go home.” 

“If you go home I must go with you. 
Is it really the horse? I know he is not 
comfortable to ride.” 

“Yes, the horse is not pleasant. 
only that.” 

“Then, that is easily mended,” ex- 
claimed Howard; “we will exchange 
horses.” 

And before she could say a word, he 
was off his own horse, and raised his hand 
to help her to the ground. 

For an instant she hesitated, but some- 
thing in his resolute, quiet manner over- 
came any reluctance she may have felt, 
and she gave him her hand to alight. 

“I believe that I ought not to take 
your horse from you,” she said with 
slight confusion ; “ but I do like riding, 
and want to see a good run, and you 
have given me no time to refuse.” 

Having beckoned to a man to hold 
the horses’ heads, Howard was too much 
occupied in shifting the side saddle from 
the chestnut to his own hunter to be able 
to converse with her for a few minutes, 
but as soon as both saddles were adjusted 
to his liking, he turned to his companion, 
and pointing to the side saddle said— 

“ Now, madame.” 


It is 
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“How can I mount?” she exclaimed, 
with a smile; “there are no steps or 
mounting-block.” 

“You do not want steps, I am sure,” 
laughed Howard. “Let me give you a 
foot up. Please to put your foot into my 
hand.” 

And ina moment she was in the saddle. 

Before arranging her habit and finding 
the stirrup, he knogked a speck or two of 
mud which her boot had left, from his 
white riding-gloves, and seeing that she 
was watching every action with a con- 
scious look, he glanced up into her face 
and said with a smile— 

“It is no matter; I have seen ladies’ 
boots much muddier.” 

She coloured up to the roots of her hair, 
and Howard, taking out his purse, gave 
the man who held the horses a shilling, 
at the same time catching her eye as he 
laughed. 

She burst into French. 

“ Now I know that you are not offended. 
I ought to have known, but you will par- 
don me.” 

“What is there to pardon ? ” he replied, 
in the same language; “but we must be 
moving. The others are gone,” and swing- 
ing himself into the saddle, he continued : 
“ As you are out for a day of English sport, 
you must speak and try to think in Eng- 
lish, and not in French. 

“lam consoled,” she began inthe former 
language, but he laughed and said— 

“That is not English. Let me do the 
talking for awhile,” and he went on to put 
her at her ease, by saying how glad he 
was that she liked his horse. “He is a 
great favourite of mine, and isa first-class 
hunter as well as hack. My horses must 
do everything except go in harness. That 
they would look on as a degradation. | 
am sure that the horse will carry you 
comfortably, for I see you can ride, and 
horses like ladies’ hands if they are not 
nervous.” 

The hounds soon began to draw a large 
cover, partly woodland, partly forest, con- 
sisting of small fir-trees, and here and 
there a holly tree, the home of the real 
wild fox. Rides about wide enough for 
a waggon to pass along crossed the cover 
from end to end, with occasional more 
open spaces to shoot on. 
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Most of the field remained in the road 
at the bottom, but Grey Howard said to 
his-companion— 

“Suppose we go up this ride and see 
what is to be seen at the top end?” 

“What is your horse’s name?” she 
asked. 

“] will mention it presently. When I 
do, if you will watch his ears, you will 
see that he pricks them to listen. My 
groom always call the horses by their 
names when he feeds them. His name is 
Hermit.” 

And immediately the horse pricked his 
ears. 

“ He knows his name quite well,” she 
exclaimed, very pleased. “I could feel 
his step spring as you spoke. Hermit! 
good Hermit!” she repeated, patting the 
horse’s neck with great delight. 

“Here is a chance for you to try him. 
The keepers have left a rail up across the 
ride. Pat his neck, and let him go at it 
as he likes. He may walk up to it, for it 
is not high, or trot a few paces.” 

The horse seemed to understand what 
was wanted, for when about ten yards 
from the rail, he trotted up to it and 
jumped over it as if in a riding school. 
Howard did not trust the chestnut in 
cold blood, so he got off and took the rail 
down, as he said, for the benefit of the 
company. 

He and his companion had hardly got 
to the upper end of the cover, when 
Claire, who was riding in front, pointed 
forward, and there was a very large fox, a 
real forester, with a brush like a squirrel 
and a white tag to it, going away out of 
the wood, down an old road. Howard 
looked round and saw, not very far off, a 
whip who was looking out to see if a fox 
broke in that direction. Signing to him 
with his hat, the man was with him ina 
few seconds. 

“Tally ho! them out, my lad,” said 
Howard, “ he is gone down that old cart 
road.” 

The loud scream of the whip was fol- 
lowed by the toot toot of the master’s horn 
from the middle of the cover, and in a very 
short time Mr. Heaton came crashing 
through the hedge, with the pack close 
behind him. There was no need to cap 
them on. With a chorus of music, every 











hound sprang to the line, and as the scent 
filled their senses, they raced away like 
greyhounds. 

Howard had only time to say to his 
companion— 

“T shall try to be close behind you. Let 
your horse follow Mr. Heaton’s or choose 
his own line. He will try to get too near 
the hounds. Do not let him do that, but 
you may be sure that he will carry you 
safely.” 

In a very few minutes they were clear 
of the straggling forest. The master led 
into the first field, which was pasture and 
was enclosed by a high thorn fence. To 
get out he went straight as a bullfinch,and 
through the thorn-hedge like a bullet. 
That would not suit a lady’s dress, and 
Howard saw Madame Carnot turn his 
horse to a part of the hedge that was 
mended by an old five-barred gate. The 
good horse mended his pace a:little as she 
turned him to the fence, and as if delighted 
at having only nine stone on his back 
instead of fourteen, cleared the top rail of 
the gate neatly. The horse’s rider poised 
herself in the saddle, and seemed a part of 
the animal she was on. Howard, saying 
to himself “ That will do,” followed the 
master through the thorns. When he got 
on the other side of the hedge, he found 
himself a long way behind. The master 


and a whip were close to the hounds ;° 


then two or three red-coats who had for- 
tunately nicked in. Claire Carnot was 
riding on their right, her dark habit show- 
ing plainly amongst the half-dozen red 
coats. The ground was very light and 
dry and the fences very small, so that 
Howard, although far too heavy for his 
horse, was able to take advantage of the 
chestnut’s speed, and had nearly caught 
up the rest of the field, when the hounds 
threw upand cast. He rode up to Claire’s 
side. She turned to Howard, praising 
the horse, and mentioning his perfor- 
mances, as if something very wonderful. 

After some delay, a holla was heard 
forward,and the master getting his hounds 
together, went to it, but Grey Howard 
said— 

“I do not believe in that noise. It is 
right up the wind. Mr. Heaton will come 
back. Let us go down by the side of this 
wood. There is a line of gates all the 
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way tothe road. I am sure that we shall 
lose nothing.” 

A man, long, tall, and without an ounce 
of flesh to spare, followed them, and 
Howard exclaimed— 

“Well done, Bill. Thisislucky. Run 
on and open the gates.” 

In a few minutes they were on the high 
road to Basingstoke. 

“He'll come out of this Holt wood at the 
bottom, Mr. Howard,” said the man who 
was called Bill. 

* So I suspect,” replied Howard. 

Trotting along the road for a few yards, 
they came to where it was cut out of a hill 
on their left, by a deep escarpment. 
Opposite this, on their right, was a very 
large wood, of which they had a full view. 
It was the same wood that they had 
skirted when they came through the 
gates. 

“Are you getting tired?” Howard asked 
his companion. 

“Oh no! not the least. Inever enjoyed 
a ride so much before.” 

“There goes the fox,” cried Howard, 
pointing to a black object crossing a 
field far below them, and just below the 
wood. 

“Ts that the fox we saw before ? 
was quite red.” 

“That is it. He has been in the water. 
We must get over to the field he crossed,” 
and turning to the man who had opened 
the gates, Howard said— 

‘Pull down the rails leading into that 
shooting gap, Bill, and you remain here. 
If you see Mr. Heaton, put your cap on 
the end of one of the rails. He will not 
be long.” 

“It’s nasty and steep, sir, going down 
the bank out of the road,” said Bill, as he 
smashed the fir rails close to the road. 

“ Never mind,” replied Howard; “I'll 
drive my horse down, and you catch him, 
and we'll trust the old horse to carry the 
lady.” 

They got down the bank safely and 
across the brook at the bottom, and were 
soon in the field the fox had crossed. 

“This is lucky,” cried Howard, as a 
whip joined them; “he crossed this 
piece of grass, Tom, but there are one or 
two hounds on the line. I heard them in 
the wood. You must stop them.” 


That 
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“It’s old Merrylass and Rainbow. I 
know their note, sir. Most likely the fox 
ran down through the water in the 


brook, and if there are only one or two 
hounds on the line, they will stop to lap 
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must keep going; he has no time to stop 
in the water.” 

“You have seen a lot of foxes’ ways, 
Tom,” said Howard, seeing that Madame 
Carnot was listening, and trying to 


“IT have seen ladies’ boots much muddier.” 


water, and that puts them out and gives 
him time.” 

“Is it the water that makes the fox 
black?” asked Howard. 

“Partly. As I was saying, when the 
whole pack is on, they run jealous, and 
, don’t stop a minute for water or any- 
thing, but fling forward, and then the fox 


understand his dialect 
talk. 

“Ay! that I have. There’s the horn 
at the top end of the cover. He won't 
be long now. Here come they two 
hounds. Back there! Back!” he rated, 
cracking his whip so as to make the 


chestnut jump again. “To him! then, 


and sporting 
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to him! Don’t you hear the horn?” he 
cried, as he made a pretence to cut at 
Merrylass, as with stern down she slipped 
back into the wood. 

“T’ve been whip to this pack fourteen 
years, and you was asking about foxes. 
I know what happened with this fox the 
same asif Iseedhim. He travelled down 
the brook till he came to a likely place 
to come out. Then he ran out some 
twenty yards. Perhaps a bird got up, or 
something frightened him, or his own 
fancy—then he stopped and listened, and 
ran back on his own line, and then in 
and down the brook again. People 
think foxes do this out of cunning like, 
to baulk the hounds, but he only wanted 
a drop more water. Now this old Merry- 
lass came as a puppy from the Berkeley, 
and she hunts like a harrier, and stuck to 
his line every foot backard and forrard. 
I believe if she had time, she’d hunt a fox 
if it was to Cornwall, but they line hun- 
ters lose such a lot of time. 
where Mr. Heaton is? 
the horn for a good bit.” 

“He is coming round the top of the 


I wonder 
I haven’t heard 


wood and down the road, most likely,” 


said Howard. “I expect Bill has been 
to him. He knows the fox broke here.” 

“ Very like, if Bill’s about. There go 
them two hounds up the road. They'll 
meet him.” 

“ Here he comes,” exclaimed Howard, 
as the master, with the pack at his heels, 
came trotting down the road. “ When 
they get to the gap we made in the fence, 
I'll scream them over, Tom. You keep 
the hounds out of the wood, or they will 
run heel to a moral.” 

Howard did so, and the pack came to 
his hollaina mass. The master followed 
them, his horse sliding down the side of 
the road bank Bill had called steep, on 
all four feet. As the hounds came over, 
they caught the scent about forty yards 
below the exact spot where the fox had 
crossed. .The scent had moved with the 
wind. Bursting into aloudcry, they flew 
away to the westward with heads up, 
threatening to run away from the 
horses. 

The country now before the riders was 
different from the light land over which 
they had ridden before. It was all grass, 
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but heavily fenced in for cattle. Howard 
had told Claire to expect this. 

Fora few fields the fences were not 
very large, but the fields themselves were, 
and the pace was very fast. There was 
no time to open gates. After some ten 
minutes’ hard going, they found many of 
the field in front of them. These riders 
had gone down the Basingstoke road, 
instead of crossing the brook with the 
master. As sometimes happens in fox- 
hunting, the road had made a short cut, 
and Howard was confessedly pleased to 
see gaps made, and rails broken in every 
direction. But this clearance was not to 
last. Some awkward double rails re- 
duced the number of riders to six or 
seven. Howard knew the country well, 
and by keeping a little to the right of the 
line, he saw that the master was first, 
and close to him a farmer’s son on a 
young horse. Then a whip and Madame 
Carnot and two other red-coats. The 
fox had run up a lane, which checked the 
hounds for a moment or two, but they 
were soon on the line again and turned 
into a long meadow. The pack were 
hardly speaking, but were going very 
fast. They ran under the fence along the 
whole length of the field, and at the 
corner went through what Howard knew 
to be a cross-stile—that is, a stile which 
serves for four fields at the corner. The 
farmer knew where he was, and turning 
to the left went through the stiff thorns 
that grew in the stiff meadow land, as 
best he could. The master, pulling up, 
followed him, but Madame Carnot rode 
straight for the stile in the corner, mean- 
ing to take it corner-ways. The whip 
rode after her. Howard's heart sank for 
a moment. He knew there was no 
smashing top rails there. The whole 
structure was as strong as oak beams and 
iron could make it, and the horse that 
failed to clear it would give its rider a 
terrible fall. He could see the dirt fly 
behind his old horse, as the animal, with- 
out rushing, took a run at the stile, and 
he breathed again as he saw horse and 
rider alight in the next field and continue 
galloping away. The whip went after, 
and fortunately got over with only a bad 
rap on his horse’s hind leg. 

Grey Howard, whose 


mount was 
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completely done up, had watched this 
riding from a field a little above the 
meadow, and was thinking of where he 
could find a line of gates to join the 
hounds, when a cheery voice came from 
the stout rider of a cob that was canter- 
ing along a path behind him. 

“ Sarvice! Mr. ’Oward!” 

“Tt’s you, is it, Mr. Bush? 
we to get to them?” 

“You come along, sir, after me. I know 
my way.” ‘ 

Mr. Bush was a London horse dealer, 
who rented a large farm near Basingstoke, 
and was often to be seen out with the 
M.M. Turning in his saddle as they can- 
tered along, he addressed Grey Howard. 

“That brown ’oss of yours is a clipper! 
’Ee is,and no mistake. You was too low 
down to see it all, but just the other side 
of that stile, a few yards off, there is a 
brook. Lord ’a mercy! if she had not 
cleared the stile! That Tom Ayres had 
no business to put the hunt ’osses at sich 
“places.” 

“It’s all in your line, Mr. Bush,” said 
Mr. Howard. “I heard his horse rap the 


” 


How are 


stile well; he’ll have a leg to-morrow. 
“You did! I thought so,” exclaimed 
the dealer angrily. 
“Well, they will want another if his 


horse goes into hospital. How will that 
hurt you?” asked Howard. 

“Hurt me! I mounts the whips on 
contract. I thought you was on the com- 
mittee ?” 

“So I am, but I do not attend. I should 
have given you credit for being sharper 
than to find whips’ horses.” 

“Well, it can’t be helped. I was telling 
you the brook is just the other side of that 
stile and there is no room to take it unless 
you are ready to have a run,so when they 
got over I think the lady tried to pull up, 
but the old ’oss, if he didn’t turn to the 
right and go round like a circus ’oss and 
go at the brook forty miles an hour, and 
‘ee cleared it like a beauty. The brook is 
not that very wide, but the ‘oss was that 
in ‘and. Will you sell him, Mr. Howard?” 

Grey Howard was peering through the 
thorns that enclosed the lanes they were 
cantering up, to see if the hounds were in 
view, and either did not hear or did not 
want to hear. 


“Will three hundred pounds tempt 
you?” asked the dealer. 

“What ! sell the horse?”’ cried Howard. 
“No, oh no.” 

On turning through a gate at the end of 
the lane, the hounds showed away on the 
right, about a field off, casting off them- 
selves without a note and with that 
eagerness which ‘fox-hounds display 
when their fox is sinking. They hit the 
line at the bottom, and, with hardly a 
cry, dashed into a small wood at the 
end of the field. 

Madame Carnot had stopped when the 
hounds turned, and was anxiously looking 
round for Howard, as he rode up to her. 

“The fox is done for,” he said, “ and I 
am not sorry, for I cannot press this little 
horse any further. There goes!” he cried, 
as the whoop of the whip came from a 
little stream below them. 

“Does that mean the fox is dead?” 
she asked. 

“Yes. They will bring him out into 
the field, for the hounds to eat.” 

“T would rather not see it,’’ she ex- 
claimed, and turned to ride away. 
Howard rode beside her, and said: 

“We must get homeward now;; it is 
half-past two, and we are twelve miles 
from Barledge.” 

They turned to wish the master “ good- 
bye,” when he appeared with the fox’s 
brush in hand, and wanted to tie it to the 
bridle of Claire’s horse. 

“T never saw that stile jumped before,” 
he began; but Howard, seeing that 
Madame Carnot did not wish it, stopped 
him. 

“Thank you for the lady, Squire,” he 
said; “but my old horse cannot bear 
that kind of thing. He will snort his 


‘bridle off. Please give it to me tocarry.” 


And he put the brush in his pocket. 

As they turned away, Howard saw Bill. 

“T have a job for you, Bill,” he said. 
“ Put this brush on a stick, and when it 
is quite dry and sweet, take it to Barledge 
Hall. Now, run on, and have some oat- 
meal and chilled water ready at the 
Forester’s Arms. It’s just below in the 
road.” 

“Has that man run all the way?” 
asked Claire. 

‘© Yes, and he would have run twice as 
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far. There generally is some fellow like 
that with every pack. They will not 
work, but they will run. I daresay he 
made a sovereign to-day opening gates.” 

“ A Frenchman would not run like that 
for sport,” said Claire. 

“No,” ejaculated Howard laughing, 
“but the English people take to sport 
and gambling, as if it were necessary for 
them.” 

When they got down to the high road, 
they found quite a little crowd of farmers 
and others, amongst them, the horse- 
dealer Bush, and a farmer called Eggar, 
the owner of the young bay horse which 
had been so forward in the latter part of 
therun. The horse itself was stripped of 
its saddle, and young Eggar, the farmer’s 
son, who had ridden him, was holding 
the bridle. 

“Good-day, Eggar,’’ said Howard to 
the farmer; “some of them made fire- 
wood of the rails on your farm to-day, as 
we came down the valley.” 

“ Never mind that, Mr. ’Oward,” broke 
in the horse-dealer, in a voice he would 
use ina fair; “it’s goodfortrade! Far- 
mer and | cannot agree on the price of 
the colt, and we’ll leave it to you.” 

“Tam not going to value your horses. 
Go to the Forester’s Arms, and settle it.” 

“We shall never agree,” echoed the 
dealer. “I tell him, you will never under- 
valee a farmer’s ‘oss. ‘Ee ought to know 
that. Stop half a minute, sir. You'll 
make it right for us.” 

“Tl put a price on the colt, provided 
you both agree to look on it only as an 
opinion.” 

“Tl agree,” shouted the dealer. 

“Will you have a price, Eggar?” 
asked Howard. 

“1 don’t mind,” replied the farmer, but 
not quite willingly. 

“Well, take one hundred and twenty 
pounds, and give two back.” 

“There!” shouted the farmer in his 
turn. “He wouldn’t rise on a hundred, 
me wanted one hundred and twenty- 

ve,” 


“Well,” exclaimed the dealer, “ you've 


got your price. Here goes. Now!” 

_And with a quick step and with his 
tight hand open, raised above his head, 
he approached the farmer in what looked 
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a menacing action. Claire, thinking that 
he was going to strike the latter, cried out 
with an exclamation of fear. 

“Do not be alarmed,” hurriedly said 
Howard. “You will perhaps see an 
English custom.” 

“Now!” shouted the horse-dealer, as 
he got close to the farmer, “ one hundred 
and twenty, and five back.” 

“No,” said Mr. Eggar, “ I'll give three 
back.” 

“ Done,” cried the stout man, and they 
struck one another’s palms with a loud 
slap. 

“ That is striking a bargain,” laughed 
Howard. “The man that would break 
that in Hants had better not show him- 
self on any market-day ; but we must be 
moving.” 

And turning to the men, he wished 
them good-day. 

“ You two go and settle it at once at 
the Public. Mr. Bush is sure to have a 
blank cheque in his pocket, Eggar. Get 
the thing done and let your lad ride the 
horse to his place to-night.” 

“T’ve got more than one blank cheque 
in my pocket, sir,” cried the dealer in his 
loud voice, and coming up close to Grey 
Howard, he added in a stage whisper, 
“ Will three hundred and fifty pounds do 
it?” 

“Thank you, Mr. Bush. The horse is 
not for sale. If you want a bullock, or 
a sheep, or a pound of butter,” laughed 
Howard, “I'll haggle with you fast 
enough, but my riding horses are like my 
lands. They are not for sale.” 

“ Well, there is a difference, I grant it, 
there is a difference,” said the keen and 
sharp Londoner, and with a “ Wish you 
good luck, sir,” he touched his hat and 
turned away. 

As soon as they got to the wayside inn 
the horses had their gruel, and their girths 
let out three or four holes, and Howard, 
calling for a tumbler, poured some cold 
tea out of a silver horn that he carried 
at his saddle-bow, and handed it to his 
companion, advising her to drink all the 
contents. 

“TI could not have thought cold tea 
would be so nice,” she said; “but I was 
very thirsty and it has quite revived me. 
Is that all you ever take!” 
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“It is the best thing until you get home, 
but we must be trotting slowly. Have 
you understood what the people have 
been saying ?” 

“ Yes, I think so, and it has amused me 
immensely. I like English novels very 
much, and I have read all Whyte Mel- 
ville’s and Hawley Smart’s, so that it was 
not quite new to me. I have had much 
time for reading of late years.” 

And she chatted away, telling him of 
the books she had read, and of her life in 
Paris, and of the picture galleries, talking 
most agreeably,as a Frenchwoman can, 
until they arrived at Barledge Hall. 

The butler opened the hall-door as 
Howard helped his companion to dis- 
mount, and Mrs. Hill appeared. 

“You are good, Squire, to bring her 
home safe. It was getting dark, and I 
was anxious. You will have some tea?” 

“Thank you. I will come in for a 
minute as soon as I have looked after my 
horse. Please to take him home at once,” 
he said to a groom, “and say that I will 
be down in half an hour.” 

Madame Carnot and her host went into 
the drawing-room, and the latter had 
time to say before Howard appeared— 

“ Fancy, Claire, your riding his horse.” 

“This has been the happiest day of 
my life,” she responded, and colouring 
slightly she added, “The horse was per- 
fection. I never knew before what it was 
fully to enjoy a ride.” 


Ill. 


R. HILL came back from London, on 
the Saturday he left the Meet, in 
great spirits. The Stock Exchange 

had been kind to him, and he announced 
at dinner, to his wife, that he wished that 
dinner party to come off that he had been 
talking of for some time. 

“T should like to ask Grey Howard,” 
he said, “if I knew how to, but his ‘No’ is 
so very decided. He has always refused 
us during the last few years.” 

“He will not come, if he is to be the 
first man,” remarked Mrs. Hill, “ but you 
talked of having Sir John Kenway. If he 
comes, Mr. Howard would not be so.” 

“‘ He was very courteous and gentle to 
me all day,” said Claire Carnot. 


“He is that to every woman. I will 
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tell you what to do,” said Mr. Hill, turning 
to his wife. “He will be sure to call on 
Monday or Tuesday. Ask him then.” 

‘*Monday is Sessions day. If he comes 
on Tuesday I will ask him.” 

On Tuesday afternoon Madame Carnot 
was dressed with the care Frenchwomen 
invariably use, but, to Mrs. Hill’s eye, 
with more than ordinary care. A superb 
robe of velvet, suitable to her dark hair 
and ivory skin, draped her tall and slight 
figure, and priceless lace here and there 
relieved any heaviness the rich velvet 
might otherwise have shown. 

The clock on the mantelpiece chimed 
four as the butler brought in the tea-tray, 
and Mrs. Hill, divining that the taste 
shown in her guest’s dress was in expecta- 
tion of a visitor, remarked— 

“If Mr. Howard is coming to-day he 
will be here soon,” and at that instant 
the house bell rang. 

The lamps had been lighted, and were 
shaded, so that, as Grey Howard came in, 
his face could not be plainly seen, or the 
start of admiration when he saw Claire 
Carnot would not have escaped observa- 
tion. 

Hardly were Mrs. Hill and her guests 
seated when the sound of the door bell 
again sounded through the house. 

The butler appeared, followed by Lady 
Halstead and her sister, Lady Adela 
Pinner. 

After some general conversation, the 
former turned to Mr. Howard, saying— 

“So you had two good gallops on 
Saturday, I hear, Farmer. Colonel Lucas 
staked his horse early in the day, and was 
wondering if you found the lady he and 
you were in charge of.” 

“T am sorry to hear about the horse,” 
replied Howard, and he went off with 
narratives of how horses will get staked 
sometimes. 

The visit did not last long. In winter 
the days are very short, and houses in 
the country are far distant 
another. 

As Howard escorted the ladies to their 
carriages Mrs. Hill heard Lady Halstead 
say— 

“T did not know that you were a four- 
o’clock-tea man, Farmer. I called here 
because I ought to have done so before, 


from one 
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and to find out why you changed horses 
on Saturday.” 

“] know you came for the last reason,” 
he remarked. 

“TI know why now!” she ejaculated, 
giving him a laughing “ good-bye.” 

“What brought her here to-day, 
Squire?” said Mrs. Hill, when he went 
back to the drawing-room. 

“Civility and curiosity. Two words 
beginning with the same letter. Put 
which you like first.” 

Before he left, Grey Howard accepted 
the invitation to dine,at Barledge Hall in 
the following week. 

The dinner-party consisted of twelve 
guests, and Sir John Kenway took Mrs. 
Hill in to dinner. Howard, being the 
senior magistrate present, followed with 
some other lady, and was glad to find 
Claire Carnot on the other side of him, 
but he was a little astonished to see that 
she was a blaze of jewels. Her long 
slender fingers literally gleamed with 
gems, far too much so to be in aceordance 
with good taste. He fancied Mrs. Hill 
looked at her friend as if she too thought 
there was too much display. Before 
dinner was over, he managed to say to 
Claire in French, “1 want to see you for 
one moment on a matter of business,” 
and when the gentlemen came into the 
long drawing-room, she was sitting at a 
distance from the light and alone. He 
joined her, and began by saying— 

** When we were riding home the other 
day, you asked me how to conform to 
English ways, and to tell you of things 
you would not know. Do you know that 
it is a most dangerous thing to have a 
quantity of valuable jewels in a lonely 
English house like this?” 

“But why?” she cried, startled. “I 
thought everything was safe in England.” 

“Oh no,” he replied; “it is not wise 
or safe.” 

“What can I do? do tell me. I put 
them on that you might”— and she 
stopped. 

‘Have you any others besides those on 
you ?” he asked. 

“Yes; but not many. When I left 
America I got my jewels from the bank 
they were in, and I have never worn them. 
I never cared to do so.” 


“ Do you think any of the servants here 
knew that you had them before to-night?” 
asked Howard. 

“ My maid tells me that the footman is 
always asking her what is in a black box 
Ihave. That is where | keep them. My 
maid is a quadroon. She was with my 
mother, and I have every confidence in 
her. I have no fear. Have I distressed 
you?” 

“Speak in French,” he said. 
man is coming round with coffee.” 

In the end he advised her to take the 
box of jewellery by train the very next day 
to London, saying that he would go with 
her and show her where they could be 
safely deposited. She slipped out of the 
room presently, but soon returned, and 
Howard noticed that she had removed 
some of the jewels. 

The next day she asked Mrs. Hill to 
take her to Dereham station. Grey 
Howard was there ; and, taking with them 
the box, they went to a firm of bankers. 
On the way he explained to Claire that 
the police had informed him that a strange 
man had been seen two or three times at 
the village inn at Barledge, talking to the 
footman at the Hall. 

“It may be nothing,” hesaid. “They 
are country police. We have no detec- 
tives, but the population is so small that 
if a strange man is seen about more than 
once he is marked. That footman could 
not keep his eyes from your hands at 
dinner.” 

Hunt and Roches valued the gems at 
many thousand pounds. The setting was 
very old and unique, and the stones were 
rare and of great value. 

“T am so glad that they are valuable,” 
remarked Madame, and arranged that they 
should be catalogued before she called 
again. 

“You have kept some out, I hope,” 
said Howard to her as they walked from 
the shop to Pall Mall. 

“Oh yes! we are going to dine at the 
Earl of Halstead’s next week. Are you?” 
she asked quite simply. He had been 
invited, but did not intend to go. He was 
almost afraid to look at her, for he was 
conscious of the deep joy her presence 
gave him. He realised that the owner of 
such valuable gems must be wealthy. 
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His own estate was large but poor, and 
the mortgages his’father had placed on it 
still remained. He could not improve a 
poor estate and pay off the mortgage, and 
as yet he did not find money laid out on 
land return. 

“ Are you?” she repeated. 

“I am too poor a man to go to the 
houses of the great to dine often. I have 
only money enough for a bachelor.” 

“Do go,” she said, not noticing what 
he had said as they walked on. 

“ You will go?” she continued artlessly 
as a child; and envying her simplicity, 
he replied— 

“ Yes, I shall be pleased.” 

They looked into a print-shop at the 
bottom of Waterloo Place, and she asked 
him if he had anything to do in London. 

“Nothing, except to see you safe to 
Waterloo.” 

“ And home ?” 

“ Yes, and home, if you like,” he replied, 
laughing. He saw the colour suffuse her 
throat as she kept her face away from his 
gaze. 

“Can we not walk part of the way to 
the station through the Parks?” she said. 

And they went from Waterloo Place by 
the back of the Horse Guards. 

“ How beautifully clean they keep this,” 
remarked Claire when they were walking 
across the Horse Guards’ Parade. 

“Mud would not suit those dainty 
boots,” he observed, laughing and looking 
at her feet. 

“How I could ever have made that 
mistake after seeing your face,” she cried, 
“TI cannot understand. Will you do me 
a great kindness?” 

“What is it?” he said. 

“If you have that shilling, please to 
give it back to me. I am ashamed to 
think that you may have kept it.” 

He said nothing, but pulled out his 
watch and showed her the shilling, with 
a hole bored in it and attached to the 
ring of the watch-chain. 

Before they passed under the archway, 
where the tall life-guardsmen are sup- 
posed to keep watch and ward, Grey 
Howard seemed for a moment to be 
carried away by emotion, but restrained 
himself, only saying— 

‘One day I will break that shilling in 
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two pieces, and ask you to keep one 
piece.” 

She was silent. Indeed, she was not 
quite sure what he meant, but shrewdly 
suspected, and in the evening asked Mrs. 
Hill the meaning of breaking a silver 
coin between two friends. 

“I believe,” said her host, “ that is how 
the common people witness their engage- 
ments to marry. Half a sixpence is 
looked upon as a gage d'amour.” 

* * * * 

On the second day after that on which 
Madame Carnot had taken her jewels to 
London, two men, one of whom was a 
tall thin man with a peculiar cast in his 
eye, were sitting in a parlour of a public- 
house near the Devil’s Jump on Frensham 
Common. The view from the window 
of their room commanded a long distance 
on roads in three directions. 

“ Jones is gone over with the trap to 
the other side of the common to try and 
see that footman,” remarked the shorter 
of the two men. The speaker was an 
active-looking, small, wiry man, with 
anything but a bad expression of face. 

“It’s not a bad place this to look out,” 
he continued, “but it’s mortal dull. 
There hasn’t been a soul along the road 
for two hours.” 

“ Have you thought about that money 
job?” asked the tall man. 

“That won’t do,” replied the other 
without hesitation. 

“ Why not ?” rejoined his longer com- 
panion. “There’s no mistake. The 
money’s there.” ’ 

“Well, it won’t do. I had that Forster 
here last night. It didn’t take much beer 
to make him talk. The money’s there, 
sure enough, but it’s kept in a safe built 
into the wall, and the governor always 
carries the key in his pocket. It’s there, 
I know ; here’s the old woman’s receipt 
to the club for it in French. That’s your 
lingo, you can read it.” 

“It’s dated last week: a hundred and 
three pounds in gold, and eight shillings 
in silver,” read the tall man. 

“ That’s in the safe, and there it will 
bide,” replied the other. “ That Forster 
says there are two workmen and a carter 
in the cottage close by. On the least 
noise they’d be in the house. It’s no 
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good; we'll leave that alone. There’s 
the Jug behind that sort of job.” 

“'There’s a way of stopping all noises,” 
said the other. 

The little man turned round sharply, 
and looked at his companion. 

“You said you was English, but I don’t 
believe it, or you’d know you might take 
stones or crack any number of cribs, and 
the people would only laugh at the rich 
losing their blunt, but if you come to 
stopping noises—that means murder. If 
you was English, you’d know for that 
they’d hunt you like a rat.” 

“Who said anything about murder!” 
remarked the tall man, 

“You didn’t, but you meant it,” replied 
the other scornfully. ‘“ What’s keeping 
Jones?” he continued, standing up so as 
to get a better view of the road. “ You 
said the stones were there all right?” 

“They're there, in a black box. I've 
seen a list of them, and here’s the receipt 
for their insurance at a bank in America 
for ten thou-and pounds. The footman 
said he would leave the box they’re in in 
the passage to-morrow night. You've 
got a plan of the house ?”’ 

“I don’t believe in no footman. Why 
didn’t you get over the maids?” 

“There isno maid ; anyways the lady’s 
servant is fifty, if she is a day.” 

“ Well,” rejoined the little man, “ she’d 
be the bigger fool. I wish she spoke 
English, I'd have gotround her. ‘They're 
as easy again to gammon at fifty to what 
they are at twenty-five. Here comes the 
trap; who have he got with him? ‘It’s 
that Bowden, the quacking duck.” 

‘The trap pulled up at the door of the 
inn and the driver and his companion 
descended. The former was a thick-set 
man, short, with a bull neck and red face. 
They came into the parlour .and he shut 
the door. 

“The stones is gone,” he said, in a 
hollow whisper. 

“Gone?” said the little man who had 
been watching the road. “ Where”— 
and he uttered an oath—“ be they gone 
to?” 

“She took "em to London, yesterday or 
the day afore. That beak went with her. 
They're tight enough now.” 

They all looked at one another in angry 


astonishment. ‘Who told you?” asked 
the little man. 

“This Bowden. He’s lost his senses, 
and his English too, from funk, bah!” 

The tall thin man, addressing the infor- 
mant as Baudin, in French, asked for an 
explanation, and was told that all the 
footman knew was that, without a word 
of notice, madame had taken the black 
box of jewels to London. 

“There's something wrong,” said Jones. 
“One of you two,” addressing the two 
who had conversed in French, “ have been 
coming down by train from Waterloo, 
and have been twigged. That station’s as 
full of tecs as it is of railway carriages. 
Allalong of they blooming races. They're 
allus looking out. I’m blamed if a man 
walks across the platform but they’re after 
him. We'll be off. If I thought any- 
one had peached I'd break his neck, I 
would.” 

“Shut up,” cried the little man; “I'll 
drop you at Aldershot, and get to Woking 
and put up there a bit. I'll do the rest 
of the journey to-night. ‘lhey bobbies 
can stop me and search if they like. You 
keep away from they blooming stations, 
Cover ; half the porters is detectives.” 

“]T can manage,” said-the tall man ad- 
dressed as Cover, and as the other two 
drove rapidly away he said to himself, 
looking after them, “You're mighty sharp, 
but if I was not sharper it would be a bad 
job for me.” 

“Get you back to Dereham, Baudin,” 
he said to the other in English ; “ you can 
speak English well enough if you're not 
afraid. I'll see you to-night, and we'll 
try some other plan.” 

* * * * 

The dinner at the castle was one of 
those heavy county affairs which great 
county magnates give from time to time 
from various motives, partly to keep up 
their influence, partly from good nature, 
and partly because their fathers did so 
before them. The proportion of ladies to 
gentlemen was not as usual. There was 
a strong shooting party at the castle, and 
agents and solicitors came without their 
wives, so that the male element prevailed. 
Claire Carnot found herself at dinner 
between Lady Halstead’s brother, Lord 
Henry Pinner, and a banker from Basing- 














stoke. The former began to talk to her, 
and was surprised to find a French lady, 
well read in all English and American 
subjects, and speaking the purest English 
with a foreign accent. 

“No; I can hardly call myself an 
American,” she said. ‘ Nor am I French. 
I claim to be an Englishwoman, a British 
subject.” 

He looked surprised, and she smiled 
and went on— 

“T was born in America, but have spent 
all the years of my life that I remember, 
except a few sad months, in France. I 
liked America very well, but I was not 
happy there, and | think in French. I 
have applied to be naturalised as a British 
subject, and my solicitors tell me that 
there will be no difficulty, only I must 
wait for some time for it to be settled. 
They say I may call myself an English- 
woman.” 

Lord Henry looked at her as she told 
him this, and saw a pleased expression on 
the profile of her beautiful face. 

“You are enthusiastic about 
said. 

“One of the greatest troubles is that I 
cannot think rapidly in English.” 

“ People say,” he remarked, “ that Grey 
Howard thinks in French. You know 
him, of course?” 

“He is a friend of Mrs. Hill’s with 
whom I am staying,” she said; “but he 
does not think in French.” 

“How do you know?” 
smilingly. 

“His accent is perfect, but he often 
uses English idioms. It is quite different. 
Mr. Howard is very English.” 

Dinner ended and the party dispersed 
earlier than at most dinner-parties. At 
eleven o'clock the carriages had all gone. 
Two or three ladies remained in the 
drawing-room, and with them were the 
Earl, Lord Henry, Grey Howard and one 
or two other gentlemen. 

“Mrs. Hill’s friend was very silent fora 
Frenchwoman, Farmer. Is she always 
so?” asked Lady Halstead, and without 
waiting for Howard to reply, she con- 
tinued— 

“How did you get on with her at 
dinner, Henry?” 

“She had plenty to say then, and no 


it,” he 


he inquired 
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rubbish,” replied her brother. ‘“ She says 
she is an Englishwoman,” and he repeated 
what Claire had told him at dinner of the 
steps she had taken to be naturalised. 
Lady Halstead watched the marked 
interest on Grey Howard’s face as her 
brother was narrating all Claire had said 
to him. 

She determined to try him, and she 
plunged into it at once. 

“What is the story, Farmer, about 
vour cleaning her boots and the lady 
giving you a shilling?” 

The Earl and her brother looked at the 
fire with covert smiles. Quite undisturbed 
he said— 

“You appear to know all about it.” 

“Not for certain. Mrs. Hill’s little girl 
was in the same carriage with Lord 
Halstead to-day, going to London with 
her nurse, to a dentist, and told him all 
she knew, but it was mixed up with 
accounts of tea and bread and iam. We 
want to know the facts.” 

“Tt is quite true,” said Howard. 
“Madame Carnot was directed to come 
down one of the paths that border one of 
my farms, next Denis’s land, and got her 
boots more than dirty. I happened to 
have just come out of some drains, where 
I was teaching the men to lay the pipes 
properly, and I was plastered with mud. 
I found her in great dismay between two 
clay-pits.” 

‘IT know the place,” cried Heaton, the 
master of the M.M. “I rode down there 
once,” and the manner in which the 
reserved man emphasised the word 
* once ”’ made them laugh. 

Grey Howard continued: “I cleaned 
her boots, and she gave me a shilling. It 
was the most natural mistake for anyone 
to make. That’s the coin,” and he 
pointed to his watch-chain. His face 
was imperturbable. 

The M.F.H. and Grey Howard said 
“ Good-night and Good-bye.” They had 
engagements in the morning, and could 

not wait for a great house breakfast at 
ten o’clock next day or later. The family 
at the castle were the only persons left in, 
the drawing-room. 

“Ts he hit ?” asked Lady Halstead. 

““T believe so,” remarked her sister. 

“No one can tell. He can command 
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himself so perfectly,” said Lord Halstead. 
“T asked him once at Sessions how he 
managed it, and he replied he supposed 
it could only be acquired by experiencing 
great trouble. Did you notice what he 
said, Adela, about all women detesting 
mud?” 

“T heard him. He is a good fellow, 
but I shall go out shooting as I please, 
wet or dry. I believe he thinks women 
should be kept in bandboxes,” and she 
walked away. 

“Could you get anything out of him 
about the seat for Hants?” inquired the 
Earl from his wife. 

“No, except that he does not much 
care. If the farmers run a man of their 
own, I think he would support him, but 
he did say, ‘ Landlords and tenants must 
stick together.’ He looks upon a 20 per 
cent. reduction of rents as a farce.” 

“What reduction does he want?” 
sharply broke in Lord Henry. 

“ He did not say, but I can see he does 
not believe in a duty upon corn. My 


belief is that he is so full of troubles on 
his own lands, he does not care to go out 
of the way to look into other people’s 


All I could get out of him was, ‘ Let us 
do our duty; you are doing yours, or 
what you think is yours. Let us wait 
until we all know what we want. Seasons 
may improve, and the Jand cannot run 
away.’ Iam not surprised at his influence, 
he has such a winning voice.” 

“] was just saying that of that French- 
woman,” said Lord Henry. “There is 
something about her voice wonderfully 
melodious and sweet.” 

One Thursday, soon after this dinner- 
party, Mrs. Hill told her children at 
breakfast that if they were going to the 
farm for butter or eggs to go before their 
one o’clock dinner, as the days were short 
and because Grey Howard would be away 
at the Board of Guardians at Dereham, 
and she would rather they did not go to 
the farm when he was at home. Claire 
Carnot made up her mind to go with them. 
With surprising persistency the image of 
Grey Howard was always with her, and 
ea tinge of colour often came on to her 
face as she found herself doing something 
with reference to him. At first she hesi- 
tated to go to his house, but curiosity, an 


all-pervading power with her sex, over- 
came any sense of intrusion, and a great 
wish to know Grey Howard's French ser- 
vant, and to ascertain how she came into 
his service, made Claire bold. 

The children were delighted to have 
her as a companion, and were beginning 
to introduce her to Annette, but the 
shrewd old Frenchwoman knew at once 
her visitor’s nationality, and although 
inclined to be resentful, invited them 
all into her own sitting-room, Claire’s 
genuine grace of manner and wish to be 
pleasant gradually overcoming the old 
servant’s inclination to be jealous, and 
causing her to be more courteous than 
the children had ever known her to be 
before. 

Claire felt that she was nervous. She 
wanted to conceal from the keen eye of 
her countrywoman the interest she felt in 
her heart of hearts in everything connected 
with Grey Howard. She intuitively knew 
that Annette was watching her, and was 
guessing that something beyond a liking 
for children had brought this well-dressed 
and singularly beautiful woman to Bar- 
ledge Farm. Nor did Claire’s announce- 
ment that the children had said Mr. 
Howard was always away on Thursday 
morning mislead the old servant, and she 
continued her furtive scrutiny until 
Madame Carnot got up from her chair to 
look at the only picture hanging in the 
housekeeper’s room. It was a full-length 
print of a priest, with a very intelligent 
and happy face. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the old French- 
woman, quite diverted from her investi- 
gation by the apparent curiosity of her 
visitor, “Behold! It is no wonder that 
you look at it. He was my friend and 
master for many years. When he died, 
Mr. Howard brought me here. It is eight 
years since. He was a saint,” she con- 
tinued, looking at the print with tears in 
her eyes. 

“How did Mr. Howard know him?” 
asked Claire. 

“Surely, he was Mr. Howard's tutor.” 

“From when?” 

“IT cannot say from when. I have 
known Mr. Howard since his father left 
him with this sainted Reverend, almost 
thirty years ago—poor child.” 
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And the incident prevented the sharp- 
eyed old Frenchwoman from observing 
the heightened colour of the young 
woman, radiant in her joy at learning 
something new about the man whom she 
was finding she loved beyond everything 
else in the world. 

The nurse had got the butter and the 
eggs, and Claire, with the children, rose 
togo. Annette had been drying her eyes, 
and as her conversation with Claire had 
been in French, the little ones could only 
surmise that some hidden grief had welled 
up in the heart of the old woman, and 
they wondered and sympathised, as the 
very young always do with those in 
trouble and sorrow. 


Before leaving, Claire had recovered 
from any confusion Annette’s curiosity 
had caused, and was, to all appearance, a 
woman of the world again. 

She said, laughingly, to the old house- 
keeper— 

“How do you manage the servants 
without knowing their language ?” 

“ They are good, very good and patient, 
but they are all like my master. They 
never change—these English, these—I 
think the good get better, and the bad 
get worse. But they ave wasteful! Yes— 
all. It is then that I am sorry that I 


cannot scold,” cried the old woman, witha 
humorous smile, as she came to the gate, 
in her snow-white cap, to show them out. 


(To be concluded next month.) 





By OSCAR PARKER. 


HE plot of “The Waltz Dream,” 
T produced at the Hicks Theatre, 
recalls the palmy days of opera 
bouffe, but unfortunately recalls those 
gems of comic opera only to make us 
wonder why their special charm should 
only be suggested rather than realised in 
even the best of their modern successors. 
Mr. Oscar Straus’s music is most delightful, 
finished, painstaking, musicianly, piquant, 
melodious; it captivates the ear and satis- 
fies the mind. But the plot of the play is 
always suggesting that we are on the 
margin of something brilliantly effective 
and yet somehow misses it. There is a 
comic reigning prince with a comic 
minister and cousin. The prince has a 
daughter but no son, and apparently in 
despair of her making a conquest unaided, 
her father, intent only upon an ultimate 
heir to his throne, betrothes his unlucky 
daughter to a lieutenant in an Austrian 
regiment of hussars. As the betrothed 
couple have never met till their wedding 
day there is no love lost, or found, between 
them. So much we learn in the first act, 
which has a very gorgeous wedding march 
and takes us to the close of the nuptial 
ceremonies—to the close of the day, in 
fact, and we see the bridegroom cruelly 
deserting the bride to have “a night 
out” with his Viennese comrades who 
have come to attend him at his wedding. 
188 


The second act is a beautiful scene in 
a garden restaurant where an orchestra 
of Viennese ladies occupies the band- 
stand. Hithercome the Viennese officers, 
and straightway the conductor of the 
orchestra and the young bridegroom fall 
desperately in love, a deplorable proceed- 
ing under all the circumstances ; but it is 
comic opera and we do not take it too 
seriously. Here is a situation for a 
genuine bouffe development, but we get 
instead a melodramatic scene in which 
pathos and farce are curiously mingled. 
The slighted bride and her lady-in-wait- 
ing come searching for the recreant bride- 
groom, and find him waltzing deliriously 
with the dainty little lady, impersonated 
by Miss Gertie Millar, who conducts the 
orchestra. When the infatuated Franzi 
discovers that her lover is no other than 
the husband of the princess, she dashes 
her violin on the ground and bursts into 
a flood of despairing tears, while the 
philandering lieutenant is led ‘away by 
his wife and her eccentric entourage. 
And all this action proceeds to the ac- 
companiment of one of the most entranc- 
ing of waltz melodies, a waltz that haunts 
the mind and memory, and forms the 
musical motif of the leading theme of the 
opera. I think the composer, perhaps in 
colleague with the authors of the libretto, 
must have designed to present Lieutenant 
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Niki as infatuated rather with the waltz 
than with the lady who plays it, while 
she is rather the dream embodiment of 
the melody than a real person of flesh and 
blood. At all events, in the conclusion 
of the whole matter the reconciliation 
between husband and wife is brought 
about by her learning the waltz from 
Franzi and singing it in her husband’s 
hearing, when his heart turns to her as 
impulsively as it formerly did to the lady 
who first captured him in its melodious 
bonds. Without reading into the play 
this romantic interpretation, the story 
becomes a mere pretext for the music; 
with it story and music are united ina 
dainty suggestion. of allegory. If I am 
right, Mr. George Grossmith, junior, and 
Mr. Arthur Williams provide all the comic 
element that the theme would bear. Mr. 
Robert Evett in voice and action is 
admirably equipped for the part of the 
bridegroom, and Miss Millar is a true 
exponent of the dream waltz. The songs 


do not burden the play—a good symptom 
—and accordingly the orchestration bears 
a larger share in the ensemble than is usual 
in our English musical plays, which we 


can well spare for such importations as 
“The Waltz Dream,” and “The Merry 
Widow.” 


Mr. W. Somerset Maugham has estab- 
lished himself beyond a doubt, and my 
one hope is that he will not write himself 
down to a thin veneer under the inspira- 
tion of his pronounced success. His 
“Lady Frederick” was a better play 
than “Jack Straw,” good as the latter is, 
and now we are promised one or two 
more plays by him at an early date. 
Mr. Maugham is so good a dramatist— 
he has such facility in the construction 
of his comedies even though they may 
not stamp him as a profoundly original 
playwright, that it would seem he has 
only to mature his powers and go a 
little slow at the beginning to give us 
something first-rate later on. 

Now, “ Jack Straw” at the Vaudeville 
has, as the foundation of its plot, a 
situation of unquestionable antiquity in 
drama, but the use Mr. Maugham makes 
of it is altogether his own, and he uses it 
so adroitly and with so nice a sense of the 


proprieties that he carries us on with 
him in whole-hearted enjoyment. It is 
a ticklish business, it must be acknow- 
ledged, to make your hero pose as an 
impostor in a respectable, if vulgar, 
household ; but Mr. Maugham works up 
the inducement to which his hero yields 
with a skill that entirely reconciles us to 
the course he elects to take. Jack Straw 
appears to us, first, as a waiter in the 
Grand Babylon Hotel in London, but 
we are promptly led to understand that 
he is not at all what he seems to be; 
on the contrary we are pretty sure he 
is that long-missing Grand Duke of 
Pomerania who has been wandering so 
long and is supposed to be leading 
an adventurous existence in various 
parts of the world, far from the galling 
restrictions of a petty principality. He 
is persuaded to be introduced as a 
personage of importance to a snobbish 
and vulgar family, whose newly-inherited 
wealth has made them socially ambitious. 
He consents, provided he is introduced as 
the Grand Duke of Pomerania. This is 
rather thin ice, for gentlemen and ladies 
do not usually indulge in such deceptions, 
but Mr. Maugham skims over it so lightly 
and gracefully that we are scarcely con- 
scious of the risk he runs. Of course, the 
Grand Duke is swallowed whole by the 
Parker-Jenningses, the social upstarts 
who are to be punished, and is invited to 
visit them at their country-house, where 
the second and third acts take place. 
Here, Jack Straw, alias the Grand Duke 
of Pomerania, enjoys himself vastly, 
snubbing Mr. and Mrs. Parker-Jennings, 
but devoting himself in quite another 
mood to their charming daughter, Ethel, 
impersonated by Miss Dagmar Wiehe, 
who is a decided “ sport ” from the parent 
stem, and with whom he falls deeply in 
love. It is clear that “Jack” is master 
of the situation, and even when those 
who have conspired_to place him in 
this supposed false position think the 
joke has gone far enough and expose him, 
he still coolly defies the enraged host and 
hostess. I have the greatest admiration 
for the deftness with which Mr. Maugham 
has constructed these two acts. Though 
built up around the one situation, so 
much is made of it in the variety of 
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incident and the cleverness of the dialogue roundingsand social position and a keen, 
that the humour is unfailing and the if unavowed, consciousness of the means 
interest never flags. The play is most to secure those advantages? 

successfully cast. The name-part 

might have been written for Mr. 

Charles Hawtrey; perhaps it was, it 

suits him so well. And no better 

exponent of the pompous, ill- 

humoured, over-dressed and vulgar 

Mrs. Parker-Jennings could have 

been found than Miss Lottie Venne, 

while Miss Wiehe makes a very sweet 

and attractive heroine. 


A good many perplexing queries 
come into the mind when witnessing 
“Her Father” at the Haymarket. 
Or rather, they come into the mind 
afterwards, for with the play in action 
before one—with Miss Marie Lohr 
enacting the part of reconciler between 
father and mother, and with Mr. 
Bourchier in his genial, engaging, 
all- persuasive way enacting the 
estranged father—it is impossible to 
be anything else but impulsively 
sympathetic and to go unthinkingly 
with the flow of the emotional tide. 
It is only afterwards that one asks: 
Was this father, who for eighteen 
years not once asked to see his 
daughter, quite so deserving of his 
own luck and of my sympathy? Was 
his neglected davghter’s amiable con- 
version into becoming his apologist 
with her mother entirely the outcome 
of her natural sweetness of disposition 
and tender love for both her parents, 
or is there a soupcon of cynical intent 
on the part of the authors that the 
luxury of her father’s house was not 
without its influence on the suscep- 
tible nature of this young lady? In 
other words, apart from the actor and 
the actress—from this particular actor 
and this particular actress—would 
“ Her Father ” be the sweetly pathetic 
and directly emotional play it is? 
Is it not conceivable that Lord Clare- 
mont might be taken, without vio- 
lence to the author’s work, as a blasé 
and somewhat exhausted man of the 
world, with a neat talent for acting, 
and his daughter as a young lady Photo by) [Dover Street Studios. 
with a natural love of luxurious sur- MISS MARIE ILLINGTON. 
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Let us be thankful, however, that that 
is not the play as given at the Hay- 
market. It is an adaptation, a somewhat 
free adaptation, by Mr. Michael Morton 
from the French comedy “Son Pére,” by 
MM. Guinon and Bouchinet. Mr. and 
Mrs. Foster, when the play opens, have 
been parted for eighteen years by reason of 
a judicial separation granted the wife for 
the husband’s fault. He was allowed 
to have with him the only child of the 
marriage, a girl, during one month in 
each year, but for eighteen years he 
has not claimed that right. Now he is 
Lord Claremont and wealthy, and he de- 
mands the month’s society of his daughter 
as the law gives it him. It is impossible 
to resist, and the girl goes, but, sharing 
her mother’s indignation, she goes resolved 
to make no concession other than living 
under his roof—to grant no more than 
she is compelled todo. The comedy con- 
sists in her gradual yielding to the influ- 
ence of her father’s personality and his 
goodness to her, as well as in his despair 
of ever winning her love and confidence. 
In the end she becomes the means of 
bringing father and mother together once 
more. She has no conception of the bitter- 
ness of the fact that drove them apart, 
and in that ignorance consists her power 
and final victory. It is a play that takes 
strong hold on the emotions of even a 
sophisticated audience, for innocence is 
still beautiful and commanding. Our 
cynicism seems very cheap and abashed 
before it. Our hearts go out to it and 
rejoice when it triumphs, and no more 
delightful picture of innocence in the 
strife and in the triumph could be seen 
on any stage than that given by Miss 
Lohr in “ Her Father.” 


Neither of the plays Miss Lena Ash- 
well has produced, since her occupancy of 
Kingsway Theatre commenced, can be 
described as epoch-making, but each has 
had an interesting story and the advan- 
tage of an evenly good cast, and has 
offered opportunities for effective stage 
situations which have been taken full 
advantage of by Mr. Norman McKinnel, 
who has been responsible for the produc- 
tions. The components of Miss Ashwell’s 
company work together like the organs 
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of a healthy body, and the result is beauty 
of form and expression. Those who care 
for polish rather than crude force, who 
like their dramatic art with a fine but 
perfectly natural finish and are disturbed 
by gaucheries, know they will have an 
ideal evening at the Kingsway. Hence 
they go, and hence Miss Lena Ashwell’s 
unquestionable and deserved success. 
“Diana of Dobson’s” has something 
more than polish; it has a theme based 
on a topic of present-day interest, treated 
in the first act with a bold originality 
and a very just balance between the 
pathos and the humour of the situation. 
This scene in the lady assistants’ dormi- 
tory of Dobson’s Emporium seems an 
appallingly real presentation of life 
which nothing but the mere animal 
instinct to exist could make tolerable. 
One after another the girls, exhausted 
with the day’s labour, struggle in intent 
only on bed and sleep. If we were not 
made to laugh, we should weep that 
women should be compelled to lead such 
lives. The spirit of youth still lives, but 
only to revolt; and if anything could 
justify in our eyes Diana’s frantic deter- 
mination to spend her legacy, when she 
gets it, in one glorious month of com- 
plete emancipation from the horrors of 
Dobson’s, it is this vivid presentation of 
the life of the shop-girl. Could the 
wisest and most prudent of us resist the 
temptation? “I willhave my one glori- 
ous hour,” expresses the irresistible 
impulse. So Diana goes to Paris and 
buys her frocks, and then to Pontresina 
and wears them, and has her good time, 
living at the rate of £3,600 a year. Oh 
yes, she is a little impostor, no doubt, but 
really Society owes her something — 
Society that allows the life of the shop- 
girl to be the intolerable burden that it 
is. And at Pontresina Society presents 
another of its amiable aspects to Diana, 
its fortune-hunting side, its shameless 
and brutal greed. Here again the 
author’s sense of humour holds the play 
firmly to comedy lines, and we never feel 
that there is any moral purpose mas- 
querading behind the action. In the 
last act Diana, her legacy gone, comes 
down to the Embankment for her night’s 
lodging, and there her love-story comes 
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of Irene Wycherley, but how delightfully 
and artistically natural she is, and how 
admirably and unselfishly supported, even 


to its fruition, for there was a love-story 
begun at Pontresina, a love-story that 
ends in the conversion of a mere Society 


[ Dover Street Studios. 


Photo by} 
MR. NORMAN McKINNEL 


As the Constable in ‘‘ Diana of Dobson's.”—KinGcsway THEATRE. 
Mr. McKinnel taking the small part of a 


vagrant who wooed her for her supposed 
constable in one act, a rare example 


fortune into a self-respecting worker. The 
part of Diana makes no such emotional 
demands upon Miss Ashwell as did that ness, 


nowadays of professional disinterested- 
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MONTHLY MATTERS MUSICAL. 


By GEORGE CECIL. 


THE THOMAS BEECHAM ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS: MISS HOPE SQUIRE ON 


ACQUIRING 
“SAPPHO”: 


“ TOUCH”: 


THE HARMONIUM IN THE ORCHESTRA: 
A SHAMELESS ANNOUNCEMENT: 


A COMING TENOR: 


“CAFE MARGUERITE, ORXFORDS STREET”: IN THE PILLORY: CLAUDE 
DEBUSSY: THE ALHAMBRA ORCHESTRA: TETRAZZINI: BONCIL 


On May r3th Mr. Thomas Beecham 
will, with the assistance of the New 
Symphony Orchestra, conclude 
Thomas jis present series of Orchestral 
Beecham Concerts. During the all too 
Orchestral short season, he has enabled 
Concerts, 
Londoners to make the ac- 
quaintance of a number of interesting 
and rarely heard compositions, while 
«prominence has been given to the works 
of deserving Englishmen. If musical 
people are anxious to hear more of this 
admirable orchestraand of the music which 
Mr. Beecham offers his patrons, they must 
bear in mind that their financial support is 
needed. With a suitable subscription 
list, a further series of these exceptionally 
interesting concerts might be arranged. 
“‘ Lady Frederick,” which is running its 


M. HOLLMANN. 
A recent portrait. 


merry course at the Garrick, needs one 

The thing to render one’s enjoy- 
Harmonium ment complete. The _har- 

inthe monium which the conductor 
Orchestra. plays should be removed, for 
its tone does not amalgamate with the 
flutes, fiddles, trumpets and the other 
instruments which form the orchestra. 
Perhaps Miss Ethel Irving will relegate the 
offending instrument to its proper sphere. 
The harmonium is out of place anywhere 
but in that strange suburban lair known 
as the “ back parlour.” 

“T am quite convinced,” observes Miss 
Hope Squire, the well known pianist, 
“that a beautiful touch in 
pianoforte playing can be ac- 
quired irrespective of the age 
or the physical construction of the hand. 


“Verb. 
Sa ” 


M. GODOWSKY, 
In serious mood. 
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MISS LEONORA SPARKES, 


Who is singing at Covent Garden. 


I have been able to prove this practically 
to the satisfaction of my pupils, whose 
ages have varied from five to fifty years.” 
“But teachers,” she continues, “ like 
cooks, ‘ are born and not made’; and to 
cope successfully with the individual 
difficulties of every pupil requires in the 
teacher, not only talent and experience, 
but also a special faculty of being 
able to interest the pupil in his (or her) 
work.” 

So hopelessly banal, or dull, are most 
modern English songs, that Mr. Granville 
, Bantock’s “Sappho” cycle 

(published by Breitkof and 
Hartl) comes as a blessing to singers 
who are in search of new—and sing- 
able— music. Mr. Bantock’s music is 
coherent, but not too obvious, while it 
displays considerable character. It should 
prove popular in the best sense of the 
word. 

The following advertisement appears 
in a contemporary :— 


“ Sappho.’ 


SypNEY, N.S.W., To-pay. 
CLARA BUTT-RUMFORD TOUR. 


The following songs are being sung on the 
Tour in AusTRALIA and New ZEALAND. 


Madame 
CLARA BUTT is singing : 


LAND OF Hope anp Gtory... Edward Elgar 
ABIDE WITH: ME ........ Samuel Liddle 
SE ee ree Samuel Liddle 
BO Be AMEE ccc cc ccccskeccats Samuel Liddle 
THE Lost Cuorp ........... Arthur Sullivan 
PEACE AND REST ............. .. Robert Batten 
My Ain FoLk 

COMFORT ONE ANOTHER 
My TREASURE 


Laura Lemon 
Laura Lemon 
Joan Trevalsa 


My Own Lanb ............ ees J. M. Capel 
nk ania taenpkneees Edward Murray 


THE PROMISE OF LIFE......... Frederic Cowen 
THE VOICE OF THE FATHER... Frederic Cowen 
PN sto kidecenéaseeees Kathleen Heron-Maxwell 
ENGLAND, MOTHER ENGLAND E. C. Booth 
BREAK, BREAK, BREAK ) 


Wh IE i sda cine devcccce } 
LOVE IS A SLAVE ......+........ W. H. Squire 
Pee NN, “2. cachuducboaccdzedide Liza Lehmann 


No wonder that the intelligent foreigner 
speaks of us as being an unmusical race. 

Though incompetent tenors are almost 
as plentiful as blossoms in May, the 
genuine article is hard to 
find. That is to say,a tenor 
whose voice is of the true 
tenor quality, and who can sing up to C 
without almost perishing in the attempt, 
is none too common. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the advent of Mr. Robert 
Percival, a young singer who has much 
in his favour, provides cause for congratu- 
lation. For the newcomer’s extensive 
compass enables him to sing legitimate 
tenor music, while the clearness of his 
enunciation is not the least of his attri- 
butes. Mr. Percival owes this ability to 
pronounce his words properly to Miss 
Florence Almond, a lady whose recita- 
tions have given such pleasure tw intelli- 
gent audiences, while he has studied voice 
production with Mr. T. F. H. Woodcock. 
Meanwhile, the young artist, recognising 
that the race is not always to the swift, 
is doing his utmost to justify the good 
opinion which an Alhambra audience 
recently formed of him. Mr. Percival 
will be heard at the Bechstein Hall on 
the evening of the 3oth. 

Though the Italian singers who take 


A coming 
Tenor. 


Lewis Carey 















up their quarters in London during the 


“ Café opera season scarcely can be 

Marguérite, expected to master our most 

Orxfords difficult and intensely aggra- 
Street.” 


vating language, they soon 
learn to express their wants, and to direct 
the cabman where to take them. After 
the inevitable morning rehearsal is over, 
the starving primo tenove desires his Jehu 
to drive him to ‘Café Marguérite, 
Orxfords Street,” while the hungry bari- 
tone and the famished bass also wend 
their there. The excellent Italian 
cooking is the attraction. 

““Once in the deat dead days beyond 
recall,” Mr. Clark’s recitals used to form 

landmarks in our musical life. 

The Charles Of Jate he has developed a 

W. Clark ‘ — ; 

Recitals, fatal hahit of including in 

the English portion of his 

programme not 
justify their publication. Nor is he to be 
congratulated upon employing an agent 
who fills the best seats with enthusiastic 
singers and actresses, tactlessly relegating 
the infuriated critic of THe ENG isu 
ILLUSTRATED to the back of the hall. 
Mr. Clark is so satisfactory an artist that 
it would be a thousand pities for him to 
jeopardise the position he has made for 
himself in London. 

There are few modern composers whose 


way 


songs which do even 


songs are sufficiently interesting to 

monopolise an entire pro- 

M.Gabriel gramme, and those of M. 
Fauré’s . : . ‘ : 

Mistake, Gabriel Fauré are no excep- 


tion totherule. At Madame 
Jeanne Raunay’s recent recital, only M. 
Fauré’s undistinguished ditties were 
heard—and with results which scarcely 
can have advanced his interests. If the 
composer thinks it necessary to continue 
composing, he might do worse than re- 
member that the classical phrases of his 
‘“‘ Lydia” are preferable to the uninspired 
strains of “Sérénade Toscane,” ‘“ Les 
Berceaux,” “ Clair de Lune,” etc. 
The inclusion of Debussy in Mr. John 
Lane’s “ Living Masters of Music” series 
cannot fail to please those 
An Addition who believe that the com- 


to Musical . Cam 
Literature. Poser of “ Pelléas et Méli- 

sande” is an _ eminent 
musician. In the same gallery we find 


the ennobled Elgar and the less pretentious 
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Edward A. Macdowell, while Massenet 
(whose name is a household word in really 
musical countries) does not figure in the 
list. However, we have something to be 
thankful for. Mr. Lane might have been 
persuaded into including the misguided 
makers of the “ musical-comedy” ditties 
which delight those who are in their first 
or second childhood. 

Prior to the appearance of “ Claude 
Debussy,” we were told, in a skilfully 
worded advertisement, that the composer 
is “the most arresting and original” of 
contemporary musicians. Though his 
inspiration scarcely compels the attention — 
of those who prefer real masters of music 
to the modern and spurious imitation, 
there can be no question about his origin- 
ality. Nor is the writer of the “foreword” 
well-advised in describing Debussy as 
“the foremost pioneer in music.”” Worth 
might as well claim that he is the pioneer 
of women’s fal-lals, when it is acknow- 
ledged that the evolution of clothes is due 
to Eve. The scribe who penned the 
advertisement apparently has yet to learn 
the meaning of words. Briefly, the book 
is somewhat premature, for Debussy is 
not of sufficient importance to justify this 
glorification at the hands of an ardent 
admirer. Of course, he may eventually 
win his spurs; but judging from present 





M. NIKISCH. 


A characteristic portrait. 
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MISS BEATRICE LAMOTTE, 
Of light opera fame. 


indications the day is far distant. In 
this connection, the efforts of modern 
music-mongers recall an agreeable episode 
in the life of Rossini. A friend called 
upon the composer of the immortal 
“ Barbiére” to ask his reason. for not 
composing more operas. -Crossing over 
to the piano, Rossini played the opening 
bars of ‘La ci darem la mano,” adding 
that he could not “ improve upon Mozart.” 
At the same time, it must be conceded 
that many alleged musical persons adore 
Debussy. Consequently, if there are 
enough of them to make the work a 
financial success, both the unusually able 
authoress (Mrs. Franz Liebich) and the 
publisher are justified in their joint 
production. 

The quality of “Claude Debussy” leaves 
nothing to be desired. Mrs. Liebich’s 
style satisfies the most critical reader, 
while it affords a valuable object-lesson 
to opulent writers of rubbish who are not 
above taking a hint from those who are 
past masters in their art. It contains a 
quantity of well-chosen information, and 
the style is sufficiently assertive to keep 
one interested. Those who hanker after 
knowledge may learn that Debussy gained 
the “ Grand Prix de Rome” at the Paris 
Conservatoire—where he worked assidu- 
ously, doubtless taking as his motto the 
‘Italian proverb, “Chi va piano va sano.” 


His first symphonic suite, “ Printemps,” 
which was subsequently submitted to 
the “Société des Beaux Arts,” did not 
meet with the approval of the judges— 
amongst whom were Ambroise Thomas, 
Gounod, Délibes, Massenet, and Saint- 
Saéns, They pronounced it too modern 
and “insufficiently precise in form and 
design "—just the sort of verdict one 
would expect from musicians who in 
their own compositions have (very pro- 
perly) aimed at definite expression. It 
also appears that the composer has 
“incurred suspicion from pedants, jealousy 
from mediocrities, and contempt from re- 
actionary critics,” and that he possesses 
the gift of accompanying—an accomplish- 
ment which once gained him a first prize. 

If Debussy grows sufficiently famous to 
make a second edition of the book neces- 
sary, Mrs. Liebich would be well advised 
to omit the portraits of Miss Mary Garden 
and M. Périer, who created the title-réles 
Pelléas and Mélisande. The central 
figure should be Debussy ; the portraits 
of other persons are superfluous. 

At their recent recital, Mr. Iugo Simon 
and Madame Eleanor Cleaver - Simon 





MR. CHARLES KNOWLES, 


Who has sung in countless oratorios, and in the 
“e Ring.” 


















Cleaver- 
Simon 
Recital. 
Bononcini’s “ Per 
la Gloria,” Blan- 
gini’s gay duet 
“Per valli per 
boschi,” and four 
little-known 
Italian songs by 
Schubert. Another 
recital given under 
such interesting 
conditions should 
prove very wel- 
come. 
Mr. Pélissier de- 
serves to make a 
“The fortune 
Follies,” 0 ™ t of 
“The Fol- 
lies.” For, in 
addition to pro- 
viding by far the 
best entertainment 
in London, he 
accompanies 
various members 
of the troupe in a 
manner which 
leaves absolutely 
nothing to be 
desired ; the songs 
which he has com- 
posed are excellent 
of their kind; and 
the satire of his 
“ potted plays” 


music-hall habitué. 


No. 62, 





May, 1908. 


included in the programme such agreeable 
morceaux as Bach’s “ Mirre nicht lieber 
Christ,” Gagliano’s *‘ Canzon- 
etta a due voci,” Grétry’s “ Air 
de Richardet Blondel,” Gliick’s 
“ Einem 


positively is delicious. 
Long may he and his merry mimes flourish! 
The Alhambra Orchestra, which is 
admirably conducted by Mr. George W. 
The Byng, affords an agreeable 
Alhambra contrast 
Orchestra. which delight the average 
The instruments are 
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between the 
conductor. 


Bach der Fliest,” 





SIGNOR BONCI, 
Whose engagement at Covent Garden is one upon 
which the habitués may be congratulated, 


to the orchestras 


lesson. 





particularly well balanced, and the play- 
ing indicates a desirable understanding 
instrumentalists and the 
Mr. Byng also is to be con- 
gratulated on the sympathetic manner in 
which he follows “L’Incognita” (a young 






lady who has 
the good fortune 
to be rapturously 
applauded) in her 
rendering of the 
exceedingly diffi- 
cult “ Polonaise” 
from ‘“ Mignon.” 
In this respect 
several distin- 
guished conduc- 
tors might follow 
Mr. Byng’s good 
example. 

Signor 


who is 


Bonci, 
to be 
heard at 
Covent 
Garden in several 
of the rvéles with 


Bonci. 


which his name 
is identified, has 
sung in every 
important opera 


house throughout 
the world. Unlike 
his fellow-artists, 
he also sings in 
English ! 

Madame Tetraz- 
zini, who pays her 
second 
visit to 
the Royal Opera, 


Tetrazzini. 


will be handed down to posterity through 
the medium of Gramophone 
Future generations may thus judge of 
her coloratura in the “ Polonaise” from 
“ Mignon,” “ Caro Nome,” and the “ Bell 
Song” from “ Lakmé.” 
provide the student with an indispensable 


records. 


Such records 








JME VEIL. 


a gloom is deepening darkly 
& = O’er the city’s crowded ways, 
When a woman’s tattered veil 

My wandering footstep stays, 

Tossed by the heedless wind, trampled by careless feet, 
A thing forlorn, 
Crumpled and torn, 

Fouled with mud and sleet. 













A hundred wandering thoughts 
Course idly through my brain, 
And visions from behind 
That veil in the mud and rain; 
Dimly as in a dream, behind the gauze half seen, 
Strange faces come ; 
They go and come 
l.ike pictures on a screen. 













First, one with witching eyes 
That dance with joy and glee 
Peers through that silken mesh ; 
No need of veil had she! 
Why should she hide the light of purity undimmed ? 
Or the maiden smile 
That knows no guile 
By poet painters limned ? 













And then a saintly face 
Of one refined and pure, 
Madonna-like appears 
With sweet sad eyes demure, 
Deep sorrow nobly borne the kindly veil doth shield, 
A widow’s tears, 
A mother’s fears, 
From prying eyes concealed. 






















Again the vision changes! 
The tawdry veil uprolled, 
The painted cheeks disclose, 
The beauty bought for gold! 
Brazen and unashamed, little for veils recks she ; 
‘In pleasure’s haunts 
Her charms she flaunts, 
To end in misery. 


Creature of snares and wiles! 
False tongue, false eyes, false heart ! 
Not veil of triple fold 
Could rob thee of thy art! 
Could hide thy lustful eyes, thy treacherous smile conceal, 
Or magic gauze, 
‘Gainst nature’s laws 
Thy vileness all reveal. 
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THE VEIL, 


Ah! such the mind’s strange power, 
By smallest impulse stirred, 
Deep thoughts to conjure up 
That scatter at a word. 
And visions fade away as the snow ‘neath the summer sun, 
And that veil mud-tossed, 
Its magic lost, 
My fancy’s course was run. 














RALSTON GAVINE. 


et” : 


. A LITTLE MISTAKE. 
WortHY OLp Sout: “ You must pardon me, young lady, but have you ever reflected on what 
you are doing by going about in such a costume? I know it's the fashion, and one mustn't be too 


hard on a young girl, but one of these days you may be the mother of daughters yourself—etc., etc.” 
[Collapse of Jobson. 
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MOTORING. 


By A. J. McKINNEY, M.A., A.LA.E., 


HAT a wonderful thing the auto- 
mobile is! For, when one comes 
to think of it, an extraordinary 

part is played in the world by it, and we 
might safely say that the car is now in- 
dispensable to progress. 

Quite apart from the enormous trade 
and variety of industries which owe 
their origin-to the motor, personal and 
social functions alone, not to mention 
those questions of policy and progress 
which depend entirely upon it, occupy a 
good deal of one’s life. 

The last few weeks, for example, have 
been stirring times, what with the mooted 
taxation, several important functions and 
the motor exhibitions. So much has 
already been said about the first that we 
are getting very tired of the subject, and 
are quite ready to dismiss it from our 
minds till something more definite is 
heard. And, after all, it is not bad policy 
to “let sleeping dogs lie.” 

More pleasant to think of are the 
annual dinners of the Royal Automobile 
Club and the Automobile Association, 
two organisations of great importance to 


* motordom. 


The R.A.C., which controls all the 
races, competitions, and official side of 
motoring, has been extraordinarily active 
of late, not only purchasing the old War 
Office in Pall Mall as a site for its splen- 
did new premises, but developing in a 
variety of ways. It wasa happy thought 
of Mr. Julian Orde, the genial secretary, 
to hold the annual dinner in the famous 
Covent Garden Theatre, the event being 
in fact a delightful blending of the 
traditions of the past with the promise of 
the future. Several hundred influential 
motorists and a distinguished company 
of guests were present at the function, 
which was enlivened later in the evening 
by hundreds of ladies who filled the boxes 
during the entertainment. Really, to see 
the animated faces and general bon- 
homie of the gathering was enough in 


itself to impress an onlooker with the 


extraordinary influence of motoring. 
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Not long after, an equally important 
function—the annual dinner of the Auto- 
mobile Association—took place at the 
Hotel Cecil, also followed by a variety 
performance of a delightful character. 
The A.A., as it is generally called, has 
made itself indispensable to motorists by 
its initiative and usefulness. As was 
pointed out at the time by Lord Montagu 
of Beaulieu, this organisation is of the 
greatest service to the automobile world, 
as not only does it safeguard the roads 
of our land, but it sets an example of 
unity which is worthy of imitation. 

Some idea of the work the A.A. has 
done under the guidance of Mr. Stenson 
Cooke can be gathered from the fact that 
there are 1,000 agents in its service who 
look after 12,000 miles of road, warning 
motorists of police traps and preventing 
reckless driving. During the last eight 
months the A.A. has expended as much 
as £6,000 on patrols alone, while it has 
erected at its own cost 300 danger boards 
and more than 1,000 village signs. 
Many other advantages, such as assisting 
motorists through the foreign customs, 
etc., are offered by this enterprising body 
to its members, which is thoroughly 
deserving of motorists’ support. 

Equally important, though of quite a 
different character, is the opening of the 
new Humber works at Coventry, where 
the cars come from So great has been 
the demand for them that ‘the firm have 
been compelled to erect a factory of 
enormous size standing upon a site of 
13} acres, and capable of turning out 150 
complete cars in a week, as well as 6,000 
bicycles per month. 

What this means can only be under- 
stood by a personal visit to the works, 
where spacious departments are devoted 
to machines, coachbuilding, painting, 
testing, etc., etc. 

Eight large engines of 120 h.p. each 
are required to drive the dynamos for 
generating current for the machinery. 
Excellent systems of heating and venti- 
lating the buildings speak well for the 




















care exercised by the firm in respect to 
the health of their employés as well as 
the construction of their cars. Eleven 
different types of Goventry Humbers are 
now manufactured, not to mention the 
equally well-known brands made by the 
firm at their Beeston works in Notts. 
And if all this were not enough to 
prove how vigorous the automobile 
movement is, the two motor exhibitions 
at Islington and Olympia ought to turn 
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cylinder cars? The Ariel Co., for in- 
stance, have just decided to do so, as the 
average user is quite satisfied with the 
four-cylinder engine. The six-cylinder is, 
of course, more complicated, and, while 
excellent in high powers, is really un- 
necessary when they are low. At any rate, 
judging by what the Ariel cars have done 
—for instance, making eleven out of twelve 
of the fastest times at the hill-climbs 
of the last Scottish Reliability Trials— 





35°45 MAUDSLAY-LANDAULET. 
Near Burford Bridge. 


the scale in a doubter’s mind. Did a 
man want to tour, to fly over the water, 
or to sail in the air, he had only to go to 
one of them to find what he required. 
At Cordingley’s, for instance, he would 
have found touring and flying machines ; 
while Olympia provided him with motor 
boats and steam tractors. Soon, it seems, 
there will be nothing the ubiquitous 
motor cannot do,.and nowhere that it 
will not be seen. 

Is it a sign of the times that some firms 
are giving up the manufacture of six- 


few people could wish for anything better. 
A delightful new model, too, of 20 h.p., is 
put on the market by the Ariel Co., 
in which several refinements are included, 
making it eminently suitable for town 
work or long-distance touring. 

A sloping bonnet of graceful appear- 
ance and low-hung radiator are used, 
while four speeds, carefully adapted to 
touring conditions, enable a very high 
average to be maintained over give-and- 
take roads. So quiet is the engine, too, 
that even on country roads one finds it 
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difficult to tell if it is moving when the 
clutch is out of action. The carburettor 
also deserves mention, since it is one of 
the most economical I have seen. The 
makers claim that as much as thirty 
miles per gallon can be obtained from 
it, which I found was not far off the 
mark, 

How easily handled this car is by one 
who is an absolute stranger to it can be 
seen in my own case when I was lent one 
for a week-end a few days ago. Though 
I started from Fleet Street at the busiest 
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couple of folding seats, and pockets, as 
well as excellent springing and a variety 
of those little details which play such an 
important part in» making motoring 
enjoyable. 

“‘ Nothing succeeds like success,” so an 
old adage informs us. That it is true is 
the experience of Messrs. Harvey and 
Frost, who are celebrated for their vul- 
canisers—handy little machines guaran- 
teed to cure the worst ills tyres are heir 
to. Owing to the favourable reception 
of their earlier models, the firm have 


THE OLD AND THE NEW. 


Compare the Argyle Cars of rgor and 1908. 


hour of the day and travelled 200 miles 
straight away, I felt perfectly at home all 
the time, even the bugbear of hills being 
non est owing to the easy gear change 
system adopted. 

Among other good points in the car 
are the adjustable seats, which make 
driving pleasant, as they can be adapted 
to anyone no matter what his height may 
be; and the excellent upholstery of the 
landaulet body. Every refinement that 
experience and ingenuity can suggest is 
embodied in the car, including large 
silent windows in front and at the sides, 
which can be opened without effort, a 


brought out another one which auto- 
matically suits itself to any shape or size 
of tyre. Instead of having metal surfaces 
in contact with the damaged portion, a 
flexible material is used enabling the tyre 
to be vulcanised uniformly and in a 
scientific manner. As‘they are handy 
and portable, these ingenious little instru- 
ments can be carried quite easily on a 
car and will be of the greatest service in 
case of trouble. Their very latest type 
is that known as the “ Baby,” not any 
larger than a small hand camera, and 
yet equal to tackling big bursts in outer 
covers quite satisfactorily. 
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THE VOW. CLOVIS AT THE BATTLE OF TOLBIAC, NEAR COLOGNE, 


From the fresco in the Pantheon at Paris, painted by Joseph Blanc. 





